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The 1961 UNICEF greeting 
cards comprise 15 designs by 
11 artists from six countries 
and include indigenous seal- 
skin stencils by five Canadian 
Eskimos. A water color design 
by Rahman Chughtai, of Pak- 
istan, is not shown in this rep- 


UNICEF 


Greeting Cards 


resentative group. From a 
total of 130,000 cards sold 
in 1950, the sales increased 
to 17.4 million in 114 coun- 
tries and territories in 1960, 
when net receipts to aid the 
world’s less fortunate children 
exceeded $1 miilion. For ex- 
ample, the sale of a box of 10 
cards provides enough peni- 
cillin to cure 10 cases of yaws. 


Designs above by the following artists, left to right: top row, Misch Kohn, Ludwig 


Bemelmans, Mungituk; bottom row, André Francois, Pablo Picasso, Bedri Rahmi Eyuboglu. 
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Front cover: General view of the open- 
ing on August 21 of the General Assem- 
bly’s special session on the Tunisian 
situation (see page 8). 
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Situation in Tunisia 

A draft resolution which would recog- 
nize the sovereign right of Tunisia to 
call for the withdrawal of all French 
‘armed forces present on its territory 
‘without its consent was before the 
General Assembly when it met in spe- 
cial session on August 21 (see page 8). 
"The draft would also call on France 
and Tunisia to enter into immediate 
negotiations to devise peaceful and 
agreed measures in accordance with 
the principles of the Charter and for 
the withdrawal of all French armed 
forces from Tunisian territory. 

France was not represented at the 
opening of the special session, which 
was called by Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold after 54 member states 
concurred in a request for the Assem- 
bly to meet to consider “the grave 
situation in Tunisia obtaining since 
July 19,” when fighting broke out in 
and around the city of Bizerte. The 
Security Council adopted an interim 
resolution on July 22 calling for an 
immediate cease-fire and a return of 
all armed forces to their original posi- 
tions (see page 9). In later meetings, 





pa the Council failed to adopt any of sev- 
ates eral proposed resolutions. 
Tunisia contended that France was 
ignoring the cease-fire order. France 
blished denied the charges and repeated offers 
forme. to negotiate. 
York. The failure of the Security Council 
orinted to adopt a substantive resolution under- 
an lay the request for the special session. 
vanize- Frederick H. Boland, of Ireland, who 
ork it had presided over the fifteenth regular 
= session, was elected President. 
ympre- 
Ye Issues before Regular Session 
4 = As the General Assembly’s special ses- 
sion on the situation in Tunisia con- 
from vened in New York, preparations were 
luding already well advanced for the opening, 
$6.00 29 days later, of the Assembly’s six- 
i teenth regular session. Under the dark- 
‘other ening shadow of world tensions, the 
forthcoming session will face new and 
orized still heavier tasks. Once again the 
—s issues before the world forum will 
Sec: include such pressing problems as dis- 
N. Y. armament—described by the Secre- 
om of lary-General as “the main standing 
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item on the agenda of the General 
Assembly”—the banning of all nuclear 
weapons, problems concerning self- 
determination for all peoples, develop- 
ment programs for Africa and aid for 
the newly independent countries of the 
world. 








Nigerian Prime Minister 


Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, 
the Prime Minister of Nigeria, was 
guest of honor at a luncheon given at 
United Nations Headquarters on Au- 
gust I by Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold. During his visit Sir Abu- 
bakar met with members of the Afro- 
Asian group and was escorted on a 
tour by Mr. Hammarskjold. 


Provisional Agenda 


Altogether the provisional agenda 
for the sixteenth session, issued on 
July 20, contains 77 items. By August 
21, however, questions on the supple- 
mentary list promised to swell the 
agenda total nearer to that of last 
year’s session, when 90 items were 
included for consideration. Supple- 
mentary items proposed include the 
question of Algeria, which has been 
submitted by 31 Asian and African 
states; the prevention of the spread of 
nuclear weapons, an item proposed by 


Ireland; the problem raised by the 
situation of Angolan refugees in the 
Congo, a question proposed by the 
Congo (Leopoldville); the noncompli- 
ance with Chapter XI of the Charter 
and with resolution 1542(XV) of the 
fifteenth Assembly session concerning 
the transmission of data on dependent 
territories administered by Portugal, 
an item proposed by India; population 
growth and economic development, a 
question submitted by Denmark; 
threats to international peace and se- 
curity arising from “the new plans of 
aggression and acts of intervention 
by the United States,” an item pro- 
posed by Cuba; and the question of 
Tibet, by Malaya and Thailand. 


Other Items 


Several issues relating to African prob- 
lems are again scheduled for debate. 
In addition to the question of financ- 
ing United Nations operations in the 
Congo, these include such topics as 
the situation in Angola, the future 
status of Ruanda-Urundi, conditions 
in the mandated territory of South 
West Africa, and racial conflict in 
South Africa. 

The provisional agenda also in- 
cludes such perennial problems as the 
reunification of Korea, the welfare of 
Palestine refugees and the completion 
of draft International Covenants on 
Human Rights. The continued expan- 
sion of United Nations work in eco- 
nomic and social fields is reflected in 
reports to the Assembly on technical 
assistance programs and the activities 
of the United Nations Special Fund. 

The Assembly’s 1960 session was 
marked by the admission of 17 new 
member nations, bringing the total 
United Nations membership to 99. 
With the approaching accession to 
statehood of at least three more de- 
pendent territories, the 1961 session 
may signal the entry of more new 
countries and see the Organization’s 
membership pass the total of 100. 

The serious financial position of the 
Organization will be a matter of para- 
mount concern at the forthcoming 
session. The Secretary-General has 
proposed a $73,533,500 budget to 
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meet operating expenses during 1962. 
In the foreword to his report to the 
Assembly Mr. Hammarskjold refers to 
the “increasingly critical cash position 
of the United Nations” and warns that 
continuance of the UNEF and Congo 
operations, “even on a reduced scale,” 
must be dependent on additional fi- 
nancial support being made available 
not later than early 1962. 


Statelessness 


The United Nations Conference on 
Statelessness, which first met in Gen- 
eva in 1959, resumed at United Na- 
tions Headquarters on August 15. 
Earlier, the conference approved most 
of the articles of a new convention, 
based on a draft drawn up by the 
International Law Commission. The 
purpose of the proposed new conven- 
tion would be to reduce the number 
of cases in which persons become 
stateless—that is, without a national- 
ity— as a result of differences in na- 
tional legislation regarding the acqui- 
sition of nationality or of state action 
tending to deprive persons of their 
nationality. 

If adopted, such a convention would 
complement action already taken un- 
der United Nations auspices to relieve 
the plight of stateless persons. Basic 
economic, social and legal rights are 
guaranteed to such persons in an inter- 
national agreement concluded in Sep- 
tember 1954, which entered into force 
on June 6, 1960. The instrument is 
the Convention Relating to the Status 
of Stateless Persons. 

The main difficulty encountered by 
the current conference in its earlier 
meetings was in agreeing upon the 
provisions relating to deprivation of 
nationality. 

The conference elected by acclam- 
ation Willem Riphagen, of the Neth- 
erlands, as President, and Gilberto 
Amado, of Brazil, and G. P. Malase- 
kar, of Ceylon, as Vice-Presidents. At 
the opening meeting 29 countries were 
represented. In addition, Finland, 
Greece and Iraq, the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees and 
the League of Arab States sent observ- 
ers to the conference, which was ex- 
pected to last through September 1. 


Energy Conference 


Engineers, scientists, technical experts 
and government administrators from 
72 countries and territories are attend- 
ing the United Nations Conference on 
New Sources of Energy, which open- 
ed in Rome on August 21. The con- 
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ference, scheduled to end on August 
31, was to examine practical ways of 
using energy from the sun, the wind 
and the earth’s underground heat, 
especially in less developed countries 
lacking conventional sources of energy 
for economic development. 

In addition to the some 500 individ- 
ual participants, five specialized agen- 
cies were represented at the confer- 
ence—the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, the International Labor 
Organization, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and the World 
Health Organization. 

Exhibits at the conference included 
solar cookers, a solar-operated air 
engine, and a five-horsepower solar 
machine as well as several scale mod- 
els and photographs. 


Industrial Output Up 


Industrial output continued to expand 
during the first quarter of 1961 in 
most parts of the world, particularly 
in the developing countries. The Aug- 
ust issue of Monthly Bulletin of Sta- 
tistics, prepared by the Statistical Of- 
fice of the United Nations, shows that 
the mild 1960-61 recession in North 
America did not impede the expan- 
sion of mining and manufacturing 
production in those countries or in 
the rest of the world. 

The rapid rate of expansion of in- 
dustrial production during 1960 and 
early 1961 in the developing countries 
of the world furnishes new evidence 
of the beginnings of progress in indus- 
trialization in these countries. The 
world index numbers of industrial pro- 
duction do not cover eastern Europe, 
the USSR or mainland China. 


Community Development in Asia 


A seminar on the planning and ad- 
ministration of national community 
development programs, jointly con- 
vened by the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs 
and the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, opened in 
Bangkok on August 22. Community 
development programs in_ various 
forms now exist in practically all 
countries of the ECAFE region. Since 
their problems are more or less similar, 
the seminar serves as a basis for ex- 
change of experience. It will make 
practical recommendations for carry- 
ing out the programs and for regional 
cooperation and international assist- 
ance. In addition, the seminar will 








prepare the ground for an ECAFE- 
sponsored Asian conference on com- 
munity development scheduled to meet 
in Bangkok September 4 through 6. 


Jamaica Concrete Company 


A commitment to invest $224,000 in 
a Kingston company—the only pro- 
ducer of pre-mixed concrete in Ja- 
maica—has been announced by the 
International Finance Corporation, to 
finance expansion of production and 
delivery of ready-mixed concrete from 
20,000 cubic yards per year to about 
60,000. In addition, the company is 
acquiring a plant to process its own 
sand and gravel. 


Subcommittee on Angola 


The United Nations Subcommittee on 
the Situation in Angola has sent three 
of its members to the Republic of the 
Congo (Leopoldville) to gather first- 
hand information from Angolan refu- 
gees. The three members are the Vice- 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, Ralph 
Enckell, of Finland; Omar Abdel 
Hamid Adeel, of the Sudan; and Louis 
Ignacio-Pinto, of Dahomey. The Congo 
has consented to the visit and has 
offered its cooperation. 

The Subcommittee was established 
by the General Assembly in April 
1961 (see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 
for May, page 8), and the Security 
Council in June called on Portugal to 
extend every facility to the Subcom- 
mittee to enable it to perform its 
task expeditiously. 

However, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment does not consider it feasible “un- 
der the present circumstances” to 
agree to a visit by the group to 
Angola. This information was con- 
tained in a progress report of the Sub- 
committee dated July 28. 

After an exchange of letters and 
conversations between Carlos Sala- 
manca, of Bolivia, the Chairman, and 
the permanent representative of Portu- 
gal, the Subcommittee decided that, as 
a first step to gaining direct informa- 
tion, the Chairman should accept an 
invitation by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to visit Lisbon. During that visit, 
from July 16 to 22, the report said, 
the Chairman was explicitly recog- 
nized in that capacity by the Portu- 
guese Government. He held conversa- 
tions with the Prime Minister and 
with the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and also met the Minister for Over- 
seas, and conveyed the desire of the 
Subcommittee to obtain the full co 
operation of the Government, as called 
for by the Security Council. 
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As a result of the conversations, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on July 
21 forwarded to the Chairman docu- 
mentary information relating to An- 
gola, including material on events in 
northern Angola, but stressed that the 
information was not to be understood 
as transmitted under the terms of 
Article 73 of the Charter or to be used 
for the purpose of that Article, nor 
was it being furnished within the 
framework of General Assembly reso- 
lutions recently adopted regarding 
matters covered by Article 73. 

The Subcommittee meanwhile heard 
oral statements and received docu- 
mentary information from a number 
of sources with first-hand information 
on Angola, all of which it had under 
examination. 


Economic, Social Council 


The use of surplus foodstuffs to com- 
bat hunger and promote economic de- 
velopment, and experiment in the em- 
ployment of volunteers in the field 
programs of United Nations technical 
assistance programs, and various rec- 
ommendations aimed at strengthening 
international commodity markets were 
among the main decisions taken by 
the Economic and Social Council at 
the first part of its thirty-second ses- 
sion which opened in Geneva on July 
4 and closed on August 4. 

The Council also decided that a 
United Nations conference on the ap- 
plication of science and technology to 
assist the less developed countries 
should be convened next year in 
Geneva; made recommendations for 
concerted international action in the 
field of urbanization; approved a draft 
convention on consent to marriage, 
minimum age of marriage and regis- 
tration of marriages; and decided to 
broaden the membership of its func- 
tional commissions. 

As at every summer session, the 
Council reviewed in detail the techni- 
cal assistance activities of the United 
Nations and made various recommen- 
dations. 

A brief second part of the session 
will be held toward the end of the 
coming sixteenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and will deal with items 
left over from the first part as well 
as with questions arising from action 
taken by the Assembly. 

Officers of the Council for 1961 are 
Foss Shanahan, of New Zealand, Pres- 
ident; Eurico Penteado, of Brazil, 
First Vice-President; and Yordan 
Chobanov, of Bulgaria, Second Vice- 
President. 
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Population Up 


The world’s population is increasing 
at an estimated minimum rate of 46 
million persons a year and possibly 
at an actual rate as high as 55 million, 
it is reported in the United Nations 
1960 Demographic Yearbook (see 


page 31). In 40 years, the total popu- 
lation has increased by more than 
1,000 million persons—400 million in 
the last 10 years. It is now estimated 
to be nearing 3,000 million. 





Vice-President of China 


Chen Cheng, Vice-President and Prime 
Minister of the Republic of China, 
visited United Nations Headquarters 
on August 4 and was guest of honor 
at a luncheon given by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold. After a tour 
of the buildings with Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, Mr. Cheng met with members 
of the Secretariat of Chinese nation- 
ality. 


Congo Doctors 


When Felicien Ilunga, 27, and Marcel 
Tshibamba, 29, took the Hippocratic 
oath at the graduation exercises of the 
University of Lovanium on July 22, 
they became the first Congolese ever 
to graduate as medical doctors in their 
own country. 

Until 1954, medical training for 
Congolese stopped short at the qualifi- 
cation as a “medical assistant” — a 
technician trained to assist European 
doctors in general medical work. Now 
the medical training program is pro- 
ceeding apace. Already, through the 
instrumentality of the World Health 
Organization, 25 students have entered 
the medical faculty of Lovanium, 
which now has four additional pro- 
fessors supplied by wHo, and 60 medi- 
cal assistants are in France undergoing 
full-scale medical training leading to 
the degree in medicine. At centres in 
Nantes, Lyon, Rennes, Bordeaux and 
Montpellier, where they were admit- 


ted to the fourth year of medical 
school, 54 have passed their end-of- 
year examinations. 

By 1963, when the majority of 
these students graduate, there will be 
some 60 Congolese doctors ready to 
take up practice in their home country 
alongside Drs. Ilunga and Tshibamba. 


Swedish Troops to Congo © 


Troops of the Swedish contingent 
serving with the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force in the Middle East were 
presented UNEF medals on July 29 
prior to their departure for service 
with the United Nations Force in the 
Congo. 

A total of 411 officers and men of 
the Swedish Battalion left for Leopold- 
ville, while a small party of 35 of 
the battalion remained on guard duty 
in Gaza. 


Narcotics Convention 


The 1961 Single Convention on Nar- 
cotics, a multilateral treaty codifying 
the regulations of the existing legal 
instruments in the field of interna- 
tional control of drugs, now has 64 
signatories. 

The treaty was formulated by a 
United Nations conference held in 
January-March 1961 and was open 
until August 1 for signature by any 
member of the United Nations or of 
a specialized agency, any non-member 
state which is a party to the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice, 
and any other state which the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council may invite 
to become a party. 

Signatures on the Convention must 
be followed by ratification. Countries 
which have not signed may still accede 
to the Convention at any time. Forty 
ratifications or accessions are required 
for the treaty to enter into force. No 
nation has yet deposited such an 
instrument. 


Elections in Ruanda and Urundi 


J. P. Harroy, Resident-General in the 
Belgian-administered trust territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi, has announced that 
election day in Urundi will be Septem- 
ber 18 and that a week later—Septem- 
ber 25—legislative elections will take 
place in Ruanda, where at the same 
time a referendum will be held on 
whether the people desire to retain the 
institution of the Mwami (King) in 
Ruanda, and, if so, whether they wish 
Kegeli V to continue in that office. 

The dates for the elections were 
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fixed by the administering authority 
in consultation with the United Na- 
tions commission appointed by the 
General Assembly to supervise the 
ballotting. The elections will be on the 
basis of direct universal adult suffrage, 
and women will vote for the first time. 
The General Assembly, in its reso- 
lution of April 21 last, considered it 
was necessary for broad-based care- 
taker governments to be constituted 
immediately in both parts of the trust 
territory. In making his announce- 
ment concerning the elections, Mr. 
Harroy said that in Urundi a broad- 
based caretaker government had now 
been constituted to attend to the cur- 
rent affairs of the administration. Re- 
garding Ruanda, however, in view of 
the inability of the political parties to 
agree on a similar caretaker govern- 
ment, the administering authority had 
taken the government into its own 
hands: it had suspended the existing 
government during the electoral period 
until a government resulting from the 
legislative elections is constituted. 


Peruvian Fisheries 


A naval architect from the Food and 
Agriculture Organization is in Peru 
on a fisheries research project aided by 
the United Nations Special Fund. Paul 
Knoops, a Dutch expert, will plan and 
supervise the conversion of a 143- 
foot (900-ton) tug obtained from the 
United States Navy “mothball” fleet 
which will carry a crew of 40, plus 10 
scientists. He will also supervise modi- 
fication of the Explorador, a 70-foot 
commercial vessel belonging to the 
Peruvian Navy, into a vessel for ap- 
plied research. A third task is coopera- 
tion on construction of a 66-foot 
research vessel which FAO has devel- 
oped for a projected National Fishery 
Institute in Ecuador. 


Seminar in USSR 


Another FAO project is a seminar and 
study tour to be held in the Soviet 
Union from September 11 to October 
14 for fishery administrators from the 
Indo-Pacific and Mediterranean re- 
gions. 

The seminar will be held in Mos- 
cow, The study tours will be held 
partly ashore and partly aboard Soviet 
fishing vessels at Caspian and Black 
Sea fishing grounds and will touch 
the fishing ports of Astrakhan and 
Yalta. 

Colin Beever, Chief of the Fisheries 
Institutions and Services Section, FAO 
Fisheries Division, noted the advant- 
age of holding the discussions against 
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the background of a highly advanced 
and varied fishery industry which, as 
in the Soviet Union, is characterized 
by production at widely separated 
fishing centres for distribution and 
consumption over a large continental 
marketing area. 


Agricultural Surveys 


Two fact-finding teams of experts from 
FAO have completed on-the-spot agri- 
cultural survey work in ‘Mali, Upper 
Volta, Chad and Cameroun. Two 
other teams are still at work on sur- 
veys of Gabon, Ivory Coast, Liberia, 
Nigeria and the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland. The aim of the 
project is to collect information as a 
basis for plans for intensified FAO 
assistance for agricultural develop- 
ment. 

A report reviewing the main prob- 
lems of agricultural development and 
suggesting possible lines for future ac- 
tion in Africa will be submitted to 
the eleventh session of the FAO Con- 
ference in November. It will be based 
on the findings of these teams, infor- 
mation available at FAO headquarters 
on a number of other African coun- 
tries, and reports invited by Fao from 
Ghana and Senegal as a special con- 
tribution to the survey. 


Staff members of the International 
Labor Organization cooperated with 
the teams on problems of labor and 
employment in agriculture. 


Cocoa Council 


A draft agreement for the stabiliza- 
tion of cocoa prices, designed to pre- 
vent excessive price fluctuations by 
providing for export quotas, has been 
sent to FAO member goverments for 
their consideration. 


The draft calls for setting up an 
international cocoa council with equal 
voting rights for exporting and im- 
porting countries. The votes are to be 
in proportion to the share of the ex- 
porting and importing countries in 
world cocoa trade. Financial contri- 
butions by members to the council 
budget would be in proportion to the 
number of votes they would hold. 


Power Seminar 


Electric power development through- 
out Latin America was the subject of a 
two-week seminar which opened on 
July 31 in Mexico City, under the 
joint auspices of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, the Bu- 
reau of Technical Assistance Opera- 





tions, and the United Nations Re- 
sources and Transport Economics 
Branch, in cooperation with the Goy- 
ernment of Mexico. Some 200 par- 
ticipants—from most of the countries 
of Latin America and from Canada, 
France, Japan, Surinam, USSR, 
United Kingdom and United States— 
attended. 

Under discussion were electric 
power development and its economic 
and financial problems; the develop- 
ment of power stations and electricity 
systems; hydroelectric resources; nu- 
clear power; fuel yields; and legal and 
institutional problems. 


Institute Principal 


Shriram B. Bapat, Director of the 
Division for Public Administration in 
the United Nations Department for 
Economic and Social Affairs since 
1958, has been appointed Principal of 
the new Institute of Public Admin- 
istration being set up in Accra with 
the aid of the Special Fund. Mr. 
Bapat also will serve as Project Man- 
ager for the Specal Fund’s assistance 
to the Institute. He took up his as- 
signment in Ghana in mid-August. 
Mr. Bapat is a national of India. 

The Institute, scheduled to begin 
operations in September, will provide 
training in public administration for 
persons in the public service of Ghana 
and other African countries, and for 
others seeking such a career. Besides 
offering formal courses and shorter 
seminars, it will conduct research to 
find new techniques in public admin- 
istration especially appropriate for 
Africa. 


New Map 


The first geological map of Asia and 
the Far East, prepared under the aus- 
pices of the United- Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, is expected to go on sale in New 
York, Geneva and Bangkok near the 
end of September. On a scale of 
1:5,000,000, it consists of six sheets, 
with a brochure and index map show- 
ing the status of geological mapping 
in the various Asian countries. 
Preparation of the map began in 
November 1954 when ECAFE called 
a meeting of senior geologists of the 
region. It has taken six years of con- 
certed effort and the support of all 
Asian countries to complete the proj- 
ect in cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Geological Congress. Priced at 
$15 (US), it may be obtained from: 
Sales Section, United Nations, New 
York; Sales Section, United Nations, 
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Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzer- 
land; and Division of Administration, 
ECAFE, Sala Santitham, Bangkok, Thai- 
land. 


Education Training 


A plan to establish in Beirut a train- 
ing centre for senior educational per- 
sonne'! in the Arab states, to be as- 
sisted by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization, has been agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of UNESCO and the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon. 

Another regional training centre is 
planned for Senegal for librarians in 
French-speaking west Africa. The 
centre is expected to be set up in 
1962 to give instruction in modern 
library techniques, with special em- 
phasis on public library requirements. 
Unesco will send a library expert to 
the region this year to draw up plans; 
the agency also expects to provide two 
fellowships for library training abroad 
and, in addition, equipment and books. 

One of the biggest obstacles to the 
development of library services in 
many of the less developed countries 
is the lack of trained personnel. 


World Bank 


The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development has made a loan 
equivalent to $8.5 million to the Phil- 
ippines to finance equipment needed 
for a program of dredging and main- 
taining harbors and ports at depths 
satisfactory for ocean-going and inter- 
island shipping. The new equipment 
will make possible the additional 
dredging needed for the safe naviga- 
tion and ready maneuvering of ships 
using the public ports. 

In another agreement affecting ship- 
ping, the Bank has joined the Special 
Fund and the Government of Thailand 
on a detailed study of the problem of 
siltation at the port of Bangkok and 
a study of the economic feasibility 
of building an alternative port at 
Sriracha. 

The Special Fund has allocated $1 
million toward the cost. The remain- 
ing costs, equivalent to about $268,- 
000 for the siltation study and a small- 
er sum not yet determined for the 
alternative port study, will be borne 
by the Government of Thailand. The 
International Bank will act as execut- 
ing agency for the studies. 


Power Study 


The World Bank will also serve as 
executing agency for a comprehensive 
study of possibilities for the develop- 
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ment of electric power and irrigation 
in Guatemala. The Special Fund has 
allocated $633,500 toward the cost, 
which includes $71,500 toward local 
operating costs to be paid into a 
Special Fund account by the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala. The remaining 
costs, estimated at the equivalent of 
approximately $266,000, will be met 
by the Government. The Instituto Na- 
cional de Electrificacion, a semi-auton- 
omous government organization, has 
been vested with responsibility for 
carrying out the project. 


Other Loans 


To assist India’s private coal mining 
industry to expand production, the 
Bank is lending the equivalent of $35 
million. India’s abundant reserves of 
coal are among its most important na- 
tural resources and the basis of its in- 
dustrialization. Half of the country’s 
electricity supplies are generated from 
coal, the railways are run almost en- 
tirely on coal, and the expansion of 
the steel industry is based on large 
reserves of coking coal. 

A World Bank loan equivalent to 
$25 million will provide capital to 
seven private companies in Finland’s 
pulp and paper industry for the ex- 
pansion and modernization of their 
production facilities. The projects will 
enable the companies to increase their 
output of sulphate pulp, newsprint, 
high-grade printing papers and kraft 
paper. The pulp and paper industry 
now accounts for about 45 per cent of 
Finland’s export earnings, and the 
projects being financed are expected 
to increase net foreign exchange earn- 
ings by the equivalent of about $56 
million annually. 


Currency Agreements 


The International Monetary Fund has 
concurred in the establishment of a 
new par value for the currency of 
Ecuador, to be accompanied by a 
major simplification of the country’s 
exchange system. The par value is 
changed from 15 to 18 sucres per 
United States dollar or about 5% 
cents per sucre, and the country is 
discontinuing most of its multiple-rate 
practices. 

Stand-by arrangements have been 
announced by the Fund under which 
Bolivia may draw up $7.5 million and 
Mexico up to $90 million in cur- 
rencies held by the Fund during the 
next 12 months. 

The Government of the United 
Arab Republic (Egyptian Region) has 
drawn the equivalent of $10 million, 


half in Deutsche mark and half in 
Italian lire, from the Fund. 

In support of the foreign payments 
position of the United Kingdom, the 
Fund has agreed to make available the 
equivalent of $2,000 million. The 
United Kingdom will make an im- 
mediate drawing of the equivalent of 
$1,500 million in nine of the cur- 
rencies held by the Fund and, under 
a stand-by arrangement, will have the 
right to make additional drawings 
equivalent to $500 million during the 
next 12 months. 


Managing Director 


The Executive Directors have extended 
the appointment of Per Jacobsson as 
Managing Director of the Fund 
through February 5, 1964. The ex- 
tension is for the maximum period 
permitted under the by-laws govern- 
ing the age limit for the position. 

Mr. Jacobsson, a Swedish national, 
began a five-year term in his present 
position on November 21, 1956. As 
Managing Director of the Fund, he 
also. serves as Chairman of its Execu- 
tive Board. 


Palestine Refugees 


Aid to Palestine refugees in July came 
from Canada and Yugoslavia. A con- 
tribution of one ton of new and used 
clothing was officially turned over to 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East for distribution to needy 
Palestine refugees. It came from the 
Rotary Club of Toronto and the Ca- 
nadian Save-the-Children Fund. 

Construction of a maternity hos- 
pital and baby clinic for Palestine ref- 
ugees in the refugee camps at Khan 
Yunis, built with funds contributed 
voluntarily by the Canadian soldiers 
serving with the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force, has been completed. 

When the UNEF committee organiz- 
ing the annual Christmas gift to the 
refugees met last year, the Canadian 
contingent requested this project as 
their special national contribution af- 
ter learning that no facilities of the 
kind existed at the refugee camps at 
Khan Yunis, five miles from the Ca- 
nadian contingent’s camp at Rafah. 
The gift, which cost approximately 
$6,000, consists of an extensive out- 
patient section and a 12-bed lying-in 
ward. 

A donation from the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment of 263 tons of rice, valued at 
$40,000, has been presented to UNRWA 
and constitutes Yugoslavia’s donation 
to the Agency for 1961. 



















Congo Constitutional Crisis Reported Ended 


Government of National Unity Approved by Parliament 


*T TAKE great pleasure in informing 
you that the Congolese Parlia- 
ment which met at Lovanium under 
United Nations protection has ended 
the Congolese constitutional crisis by 
unanimously placing its confidence in 
a Government of national unity and 
political reconciliation over which I 
have the honor to preside.” 

Conveying this information in a 
letter to Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold on August 10, Cyrille Adou- 
la, newly appointed Prime Minister 
of the Republic of the Congo, re- 
ported to the United Nations a de- 
cisive step in recent progress achieved 
in the new country after 10 months of 
crisis and political disunity. 

Mr. Adoula recorded that in a 
resolution unanimously adopted by 
both Chambers of Parliament on Au- 
gust 2 prior to a vote of confidence in 
his Government, “Parliament declared 
that the new Government of national 
unity should be the legal successor of 
the first Central Government of the 
Republic of the Congo” and that 
“from the moment when the new 
Government shall have obtained a vote 
of confidence in the Chambers, no 
other government may claim to act as 
the constitutional government of the 
Republic of the Congo.” 

Therefore, Mr. Adoula pointed out, 
his was the only government with 
which the United Nations should deal, 
in pursuance of the decisions of the 
Security Council and the General As- 
sembly. 

Mr. Adoula said he counted on the 
United Nations to give its full assist- 
ance and support to the Government 
over which he presided and reported 
that he would, in the near future, in- 
form the Secretary-General’s repre- 
sentatives in the Congo of details of 
the program of assistance which it was 
intended to propose. 

(The United Nations Civilian Op- 
eration in the Congo is already super- 
vising a widespread, integrated pro- 
gram of assistance in a wide variety 
of areas. See page 29). 

In his reply, the Secretary-General, 
noting all the points of progress re- 
ported, observed that the Security 
Council and the General Assembly 
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had always attached the greatest im- 
portance to the convening of Parlia- 
ment and the establishment of a con- 
stitutional government. 

“It is therefore a matter of great 
satisfaction to me,” he said, “that such 
a government has now been formed, 
and I have no hesitation in confirming 
to you that the United Nations, in the 
activities with which the Secretary- 
General has been charged by the 
Security Council, will, in response to 
the decisions of Parliament, deal with 
your Government as being the Cen- 
tral Government of the Republic of 
the Congo. I agree thus that whatever 
aid and support the United Nations 
is in a position to give to the Congo, 
within the limits of its mandate, should 
be rendered exclusively to your Gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold assured Mr. 
Adoula that he and his colleagues 
would do all that they could to assist, 
“within the limits of our capacity.” 

The Secretary-General added that 
his representatives in the Congo had 
instructions to keep the new Govern- 
ment informed of the activities of the 
United Nations mission in the Congo 
in the civilian field; also in regard to 
the United Nations Force “which, as 
you have recognized, has only one 
goal, namely, to aid your Government 
in the maintenance of public order.” 


Need for Solidarity 


The new Prime Minister of the 
Congo attached to his letter to the 
Secretary-General a copy of a speech 
which he made to the two Chambers 
of Parliament on August 2 when he 
requested a vote of confidence in the 
new Government. In this he pointed 
out that the Chief of State had ap- 
pointed the new Ministers and had 
already administered the oath of office 
to them. 

“The team which I have just had 
the honor to present to you,” he told 
Parliament, “comes from all the re- 
gions of the country, all the parties 
and all the political tendencies.” 

Mr. Adoula stressed in his speech 
the necessity for mutual trust and na- 
tional unity and said that all action 





ought to be aimed at strengthening 
this feeling of solidarity. 

“The team which I present for your 
approval and your investiture has been 
constituted with that purpose in view,” 
he declared. “Its nature has made us 
interdependent: our river transport, 
the distribution of our natural re- 
sources and the intermixing of our 
various ethnic groups all tend to 
show that we are interdependent; 80 
years of common history have also 
contributed to the strengthening of 
those ties. Recent developments in 
the highway system and civil aviation, 
as well as in the field of research in- 
stitutions and other services set up to 
fulfil the need of the whole of the 
Congo as a distinct entity, make it 
imperative for us to remain one peo- 
ple and one nation; otherwise the 
priceless heritage of the Congo will 
be reduced to ruins.” 

It would be possible, he said, to 
work out procedures for the distri- 
bution of income which would recog- 
nize and grant to each province or 
state the right to its fair share of the 
revenue from the various regions of 
the country. 

“If we are so insistent that our 
brothers—and I stress the word broth- 
ers—the Katangese, stay with us, it 
is by no means for selfish reasons,” he 
added. “Even if Katanga were but an 
arid stretch of desert land, we would 
still regard it as an integral part of 
the country. We cannot betray our 
country or those who have devoted 
their lives to the progress of any part 
of our territory.” 

He had high hopes, he added, that 
the principles of national unity which 
had guided and inspired their work 
during this historic session of Parlia- 
ment would enable them to eradicate 
the causes of intertribal conflicts. It 
was not enough to assert that these 
conflicts had been sustained and ex- 
ploited by foreign elements; they must 
mend their own ways in that connec- 
tion. 

“I am delighted to be able to tell 
you straight away,” he added, “that 
the Baluba and the Lulua have con- 
cluded an agreement here which will 
be officially confirmed at the end of 
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the present session when the delegates 
return to their respective regions.” 

Dealing with some of the most im- 
portant details of Parliament’s work 
schedule, Mr. Adoula said that one of 
the most important tasks would be to 
work out a draft Constitution. There 
were many different views as to how 
the loi fondamentale ought to be re- 
vised, but everyone seemed to agree 
that it must be changed, and his Gov- 
ernment would make every effort to 
submit a draft Constitution soon. 

Meanwhile, circumstances made it 
necessary to carry out some interim 
measures. In some regions of the coun- 
try there existed a state of tension 
which was extremely dangerous for 
national peace and security, and his 
Government would endeavor to pro- 
mote favorable conditions for real 
agreement and national reconciliation. 
For that reason the necessary steps 
would be taken to enable each region 
concerned to govern itself according 
to its deep aspirations. 


Foreign Policy 

Dealing with foreign policy, Mr. 
Adoula said that his Government was 
prepared to defend the independence 
of the country strongly against any 
interference from abroad by a policy 
of non-alignment, and its main pre- 
occupation would be to contribute by 
all possible means to the maintenance 
of peace in the world, and it would 
defend “all international organiza- 
tions which are directed to peaceful 
purposes.” 

His Government, he said, would ask 
for multilateral technical assistance 
without excluding a priori any for- 
eign country, so long as it did not 
impose political conditions. “Coun- 
tries which wish to help us must do 
so with respect for our sovereignty 
and without ulterior motives,” he said. 


His Government also intended to 
follow a policy of African solidarity 
entailing respect for the sovereignty of 
each state. “We will never allow the 
demagogy of some potentate to com- 
promise our efforts towards the uni- 
fication of Africa,” he commented. 

A very important task for the fu- 
ture of the country and its economic 
tecovery, he told the members, would 
be to settle the question of disputed 
claims and to bring back to the Congo 
investment securities belonging to it, 
hitherto held by Belgium, and to that 
end the Congo was prepared to begin 
talks with the Belgian Government. 

Continuing his address, Mr. Adoula 
commented: “We must not fail to 
Mention the remarkable assistance 
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which the United Nations mobilized 
to help us: the United Nations de- 
serves our gratitude. The Government 
does not doubt for an instant that the 
United Nations will assist it every 
time it calls upon that body to under- 
take clearly specified tasks. . 


“We solemnly proclaim our ad- 
herence to the United Nations Char- 
ter, which recognizes the sovereignty 
of member states. We also pledge to 
honor our obligations as a member of 
the United Nations.” 

Mr. Adoula also dealt with matters 
of national defence—‘“the problem of 
the reorganization of the army”; with 
domestic policy, financial and econom- 
ic policies and public finance, the 
maintenance and development of the 
country’s productive system, “the 
drive against inflation,” public and 
private investment, the monetary situa- 
tion, social matters, education and the 
training of parliamentarians abroad. 
And he declared that the Government 
would act swiftly to restore the peo- 
ple’s confidence in its leaders, its in- 
stitutions and “in its mission as the 
heart of Africa.” 


Finally, Mr. Adoula_ declared: 
“The secession of Katanga did great 
harm to the country. That is what 
divided us and deprived the state of 
a large part of the budgetary resources 
which belong to it. For the past year 
we have tried all peaceful means of 
reaching an agreement with Elisabeth- 
ville, but without success. At Coquil- 
hatville three months ago the provoca- 
tive attitude of President Tshombe 
aroused the indignation of the Congo- 
lese people. This provocateur had to be 
arrested to teach him to respect the 
Head of the State and the will of the 
Congolese people. Mr. Tshombe then 
appeared to adopt a more amenable 
attitude; for the last time he was 
trusted and released. However, certain 
leaders in Katanga have no wish to 
rejoin the Congolese community, as 
was finally proved by the farce en- 
acted at Brazzaville. The Congolese 
people wish to safeguard the heritage 
of June 30, 1960, and neither Tshom- 
be, his ministers, the Union Miniére 
nor the Belgians, who were behind the 
secession of Katanga, can prevent the 
Congolese people from regaining their 
heritage. 

“Let us unite as brothers and form 
a single group; place all your confi- 
dence in your Government and vest 
in it all the necessary powers. Your 
Government is determined in the very 
near future to annul the secession of 
Katanga.” 

The United Nations had made ar- 


rangements for the meeting of the 
Congolese Parliament under conditions 
of maximum security (see UNITED Na- 
TIONS REVIEW for August 1961); and 
on August 2 the Secretary-General 
reported on the meeting and included 
in his report the fact that a new Gov- 
ernment had been formed, and listed 
the names of the members of the Gov- 
ernment and the Secretaries of State. 


Gratitude to United Nations 


His report included the text of the 
resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Congolese House of Representatives 
expressing gratitude to the United Na- 
tions and its services for the order and 
security that had been provided to 
ensure the protection of the members 
of Parliament during the historic Lo- 
vanium session, noted that through 
this protection debates had taken place 
and decisions arrived at in an atmos- 
phere of “absolute security, free from 
threats or coercion,” and urged the 
United Nations again to provide this 
security for members of Parliament 
who might request it or who might in 
any way be threatened. 

The report further included the text 
of the unanimously adopted resolution 
which declared that on the formation 
of the new Government and from the 
moment it obtained a vote of confi- 
dence in both Chambers, “no other 
government may claim to act as the 
constitutional Government of the Re- 
public” and that the new Government 
“shall be the legal successor of the 
first Central Government of the Re- 
public of the Congo.” 

Included in the record of progress 
were also matters which predated the 
convening of the Congolese Parlia- 
ment at Lovanium. These included a 
message dated July 25, 1961, from A. 
Gizenga, addressed to the Secretary- 
General. This complained of the way 
in which the United Nations was su- 
pervising arrangements for the meet- 
ing of Parliament and the freedom 
given to President Kasavubu and to 
senior United Nations officials to enter 
and leave the maximum security area 
of Lovanium University when parlia- 
mentary affairs did not require them 
to do so, and charged that Congolese 
soldiers had not been disarmed three 
days before as they should have been 
by agreement. 

A further message from Mr. Gizen- 
ga alleged that “United Nations repre- 
sentatives are supporting and backing 
the Kasavubu regime in every possible 
way”; and that Charles Badjoko had 


(Continued on page 44) 

















Fifty-Four Member States 
Concur in Summoning 
of Third Special Session 


b ige General Assembly met in spe- 
cial session at United Nations 
Headquarters on August 21 to con- 
sider “the grave situation in Tunisia 
obtaining since July 19, 1961.” 

On August 7, 38 member states had 
requested the convening of the special 
session “in view of the failure of the 
Security Council to take appropriate 
action” (see opposite page), and nine 
other member states had associated 
themselves with that request. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold accord- 
ingly communicated it to all 99 mem- 
ber states on the same date and asked 
for an early reply on whether they 
concurred. By August 10, 54 members 
—more than the required majority— 
had concurred, and the Secretary- 
General therefore summoned the ses- 
sion for August 21. 

When the session opened, Dr. Meh- 
di Vakil, of Iran, suggested that, in 
view of the urgent nature of its busi- 
ness, the Assembly should expedite its 
procedures as much as possible. To 
that end he proposed that the Assem- 
bly retain the same officers and mem- 
bers of the General Committee as 
those elected for the fifteenth regular 
session and that it immediately con- 
sider the situation in Tunisia without 
prior reference to the General Com- 
mittee or to any other committee. The 
proposal was accepted without debate. 


Debate Opened 


Thus, Frederick H. Boland, of Ire- 
land, automatically became President 
of the special session. He noted that 
four members of the General Com- 
mittee were not present, but he asked 
the four delegations concerned—Cey- 
lon, Italy, Romania and Yugoslavia— 
to inform him as soon as possible of 
the persons who would replace them. 


The debate was then opened by 
Mongi Slim, of Tunisia. (A report on 
the special session will appear in the 
October issue of the REVIEW.) 
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A number of letters from. Mr. Slim 
to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil meanwhile had been circulated as 
United Nations documents. These 
listed alleged violations of Tunisian 
air space, territorial waters and terri- 
tory and harassment of the Tunisian 
civil population which ‘Mr. Slim said 
had been perpetrated by the French 
armed forces of occupation. 

One of the letters, dated August 9, 
declared that the systematic nature of 
the operations by the same French 
forces which had carried out the act 
of aggression of July 19 was of very 
serious concern to the Tunisian Gov- 
ernment and that, if the provocations 
continued, it might have to take de- 
fensive measures under Article 51 of 
the Charter. 

Another, dated August 13, drew at- 
tention to “the aggravation of the 
situation in the Bizerte area and else- 
where in Tunisia” and pointed out that 
the situation was still dangerous “as a 
result of the refusal of the French 
Government to carry out the interim 
decision of the Security Council and 
effect a ‘return of all armed forces to 
their original position.’ ” 

A letter dated August 17 charged 
that such refusal constituted “a very 
serious threat against the sovereignty of 
Tunisia and against international peace 
and security.” 

The Tunisian representative’s letter 
of August 18 referred to a communi- 
qué issued by the French Government 
the previous day and included a state- 
ment of clarification by the Tunisian 
Government. The latter stated that the 
French Government had been in- 
formed through the Swedish Embassy 
in Paris that although Tunisia did not 
consider it expedient to enter into dis- 
cussions with the French Government 
for the sole purpose of helping to re- 
store more normal conditions in Bi- 
zerte, it “preferred to leave the French 
Government free to take the initiative 
in this matter.” 

But the Tunisian Government 
wished to make it clear that if the 
French Government were prepared to 
withdraw its armed forces to their 
original bases, movements of such 
forces would not be interfered with. 
At the same time the Tunisian Gov- 
ernment could not lend its support to 








Situation in Tunisia before General Assembly 





the course which the French Govern- 
ment appeared to wish to adopt, name- 
ly, to hold discussions about arrange- 
ments for guaranteeing the status quo, 

“The Tunisian Government,” added 
the statement, “can only repeat its 
proposal that it should begin negotia- 
tions with the French Government 
with a view to establishing the ar- 
rangements and the timetable for the 
withdrawal of French forces from all 
parts of Tunisian territory.” 

This latest French maneuver, Mr. 
Slim charged, fully justified his Gov- 
ernment’s grave concern and gave rise 
to its fear “lest this situation—created 
and kept in being against the law by 
the French forces—should once again 
degenerate into armed conflict.” 

In his opening statement at the spe- 
cial session, Mr. Slim said he would 
like to see France—‘“which is directly 
accused” —take part in the debate. Tu- 
nisia, he asserted, continued to sup- 
port “full and frank confrontations,” 
and he regretted any “sidestepping” in 
the debate which was about to take 
place. 


Requesting States 


This special session is the third 
which the General Assembly has held. 
Both previous ones—in 1947 and 1948 
—concerned the situation in Palestine. 

The 38 member states which orig- 
inally requested it were Afghanistan, 
Brazil, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Congo (Leopoldville), Cuba, Cyprus, 
Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, Gha- 
na, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Somalia, Sudan, Thailand, Togo, Tu- 
nisia, Turkey, United Arab Republic, 
Upper Volta, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 
The nine other member states which 
associated themselves with the request 
were Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian 
SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania, Ukrainian SSR and 
USSR. These 47 and seven others— 
Argentina, Bolivia, Finland, Mexico, 
Sweden, Uruguay and Venezuela— 
concurred in the summoning of the 
session when the request was circulated 
to all member states by the Secretary- 
General. 
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Security Council and Tunisia 


Immediate Cease-Fire Called For 


as Interum Measure 


he Security Council, considering 
a complaint by Tunisia against 


France concerning acts of aggression . 


infringing the sovereignty and security 
of Tunisia and threatening interna- 
tional peace and security, called on 
July 22 for an immediate cease-fire 
and a return of all armed forces to 
their original positions. Among units 
affected were French forces which had 
moved into the city of Bizerte from 
the air and naval base at Bizerte op- 
erated by the French under an agree- 
ment with Tunisia, and Tunisian forces 
which had established roadblocks and 
other communications barriers between 
the land side and the Bizerte base and 
on the airfield. 

The vote on the interim resolution, 
proposed by Liberia, was 10 to none, 
with France not voting on the ground 
that it had been asking for a cease- 
fire since the beginning of the fighting 
on July 19. 

After the interim resolution was 
adopted, the Council decided to con- 
tinue the debate and later that day 
voted on two draft resolutions, neither 
of which gained the required seven 
votes for adoption. 


Further Meetings 


Called together again on July 28 
at the request of Tunisia, which 
charged that the interim resolution 
had “from the outset met with a re- 
fusal by the French military forces 
to comply with it,” although Tunisia 
had carried out the resolution fully 
and faithfully, the Council held three 
more meetings and discussed three 
other draft resolutions but failed to 
adopt any of them. 

After the meeting on July 29, when 
the last draft resolution before the 
Council was rejected, Nathan Barnes, 
of Liberia, announced that his delega- 
tion and others would seek a special 
General Assembly session on the Tu- 
nisian complaint. 

In the Council on July 21, Mongi 
Slim, of Tunisia, cited incidents in 
support of Tunisia’s charge of aggres- 
sion by France. Among other things, 
Mr. Slim said that on July 19 Mr. 
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Terrenoire, French Minister of Infor- 
mation, coming out of a Council of 
Ministers meeting, declared to the 
press: “I simply confirm that para- 
chute elements intended to comple- 
ment those that are at present at the 
disposal of the bases have been or 
will be sent there.” No authorization 
for this operation to take place on 
Tunisian soil and across Tunisian air 
space was sought from the Tunisian 
Government, Mr. Slim said. 

The last Franco-Tunisian agree- 
ment, enclosed in an exchange of let- 
ters of June 17, 1958, concerning the 
evacuation of French troops from 
Tunisia, stipulated without ambiguity 
that the French Government did not 
intend to keep on Tunisian territory 
other armed forces than those that 
were there in accordance with nego- 
tiated agreements arrived at by the 
two states, Mr. Slim said. On July 19, 
1961, no negotiations took place be- 
tween the two states regarding the 
French paratroopers; and one and a 
half hours after the announcement was 
made by Mr. Terrenoire, the Govern- 
ment of Tunisia prohibited any civil 
or military plane from flying through 
the Tunisian air space of the Bizerte 
region and south of the city of Gabés. 
It also announced that instructions 
had been given to shoot at any plane 
that violated that prohibition, Mr. 
Slim said. 

However, French military planes 
began to fly over the region of Bizerte, 
coming from outside, and went 
straight through the warning shots, 
Mr. Slim charged. In the course of the 
entire afternoon of July 19, troops 
were dropped by parachute on the 
base of Bizerte, accompanied by ma- 
chine-gunning of Tunisian positions, 
the majority of which were supported 
by civilians. At the same time three 
French battleships—the Colbert, the 
Bouvet and the Chevalier Paul—were 
noted cruising six miles from the 
port of Bizerte, just outside the Tunis- 
ian territorial waters. These ships tried 
in vain to break their way through 
the canal leading to Bizerte, Mr. Slim 
declared. Furthermore, four French 


reconnaissance planes flew over the 


artillery barracks of Tunisia, in Bizerte, 
and after those attacks there was a 
premeditated and concerted aggres- 


_ sion, he said. 


Mr. Slim cited other incidents oc- 
curring on July 20. He said that Tu- 
nisia had broken diplomatic relations 
with France on that day and that 
members of the embassy in Paris had 
returned to Tunisia. : 

It was clear, he said, that since 
July 19 France had been committing 
armed, premeditated and continuous 
aggression against Tunisia. The ag- 
gression had been perpetrated from 
outside. It was being carried out by 
parachutists supported by bombard- 
ments or machine-gunning from the 
region of Bizerte, by aircraft or by 
aircraft carriers and warships off the 
coast of Bizerte, followed by armored 
units from the base. 

Mr. Slim asked the Council first 
to bring an immediate end to the 
aggressions; secondly, to help Tunisia, 
if necessary, to repel it; thirdly, to 
help Tunisia to remove from its terri- 
tory this permanent danger of aggres- 
sion constituted by the presence of 
French troops on its territory against 
its will — “in other words, to give 
Tunisia all the assistance permitted by 
the Charter to achieve the final evacu- 
ation of French troops from Tunisian 
soil.” 


French Charges 


Armand Bérard, of France, de- 
clared that on July 17 President Bour- 
guiba of Tunisia stated that he was 
going to reopen the battle for Bizerte 
at the point where he had left it 
on June 17, 1958, and that those 
measures were to be taken on July 18. 
On July 18, Mr. Bérard said, the 
Chargé d’Affaires in Tunis most ur- 
gently recalled that no solution could 
be sought under a threat. 

“He repeated that France wished 
for a reopening of the negotiations 
but made it known to the Tunisian 
Government that before the threat and 
the concentration of Tunisian troops, 
measures would be taken to ensure the 
inviolability of the installations and 
freedom of communication between 
them,” Mr. Bérard continued. “He 
rejected in advance and placed on the 
shoulders of the Tunisian Government 
responsibility for any incidents, and 
he stressed once again that the com- 
munications to the Tunisian Govern- 
ment in no way closed the door to 
discussion and negotiation; that it was 
only a case of trying to reestablish a 
calm atmosphere which would make 
it possible to conduct negotiations.” 
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There was also the threat by Presi- 
dent Bourguiba that Tunisian army 
units would cross the Sahara frontier 
and advance toward Garet el Hamel, 
Mr. Bérard said. 

At 9 o’clock in the morning of 
July 17, he charged, Tunisian author- 
ities began various aggressive opera- 
tions, among them the setting up of 
roadblocks on the roads of communi- 
cation of the various elements of the 
strategic base of Bizerte. Tunisians 
fired on a helicopter carrying neces- 
sary supplies for the base. The French 
did not return the fire. Tunisian 
troops, Mr. Bérard went on, isolated 
the French hospital, placed automatic 
arms in the proximity of the airstrip 
and fired on French planes leaving the 
airstrip. French troops arriving at the 
airfield were attacked by Tunisians. 
“It was only at 6.45 p.m., in response 
to these attacks, that the French air 
patrol had strafed the Tunisian ele- 
ments using automatic arms,” ‘Mr. 
Bérard said. 

On July 20, he continued, it was 
made known that France was prepared 
to issue the necessary orders and in- 
structions so as to begin negotiations 
with the Tunisian authorities on the 
conditions of an immediate cease-fire. 


Urgent Appeal 

At the Security Council’s meeting 
on July 22, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold said that news from 
Tunisia indicated that the serious and 
threatening developments which the 
Council had taken up the day before 
were continuing with the risk of “ir- 
reparable damage” and danger to in- 
ternational peace and security. In view 
of the obligations of the Secretary- 
General under the Charter to bring to 
the attention of the Council any mat- 
ter which in his opinion threatened 
international peace and security, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said he regarded it as 
his duty to make an urgent appeal to 
the Council, without delay, to consider 
taking an “intermediate decision” 
pending further consideration of the 
item. 

Though two other draft resolutions 
were before the Council, Nathan 
Barnes, of Liberia, asked for priority 
for a new draft resolution. There was 
no objection, and the draft resolution, 
as follows, was adopted by a vote of 
10 to none: 

“The Security Council, 

“Considering the gravity of the sit- 
uation prevailing in Tunisia, 

“Pending the conclusion of the de- 
bate of the item on its agenda, 

“1. Calls for an immediate cease- 
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fire and a return of all armed forces 
to their original position; 

“2. Decides to continue the de- 
bate.” 

Explaining France’s position before 
the voting, Mr. Bérard said that his 
delegation would not vote because 
France, “which has seen the aggressive 
action being taken against the base of 
Bizerte,” was the one which had asked 
continually for a cease-fire ‘from the 
outset. “It would be paradoxical on 
our part to exhort ourselves to carry 
out precisely those things which we 
have been demanding unceasingly 
since July 1,” he said. 

In the afternoon, the Council failed 
to give the required seven votes to the 
two additional draft resolutions before 
it. The President, Dr. Leopoldo Ben- 
ites, of Ecuador, then said that the 
debate had not been concluded, as 
the cease-fire resolution had clearly 
provided for continuance of the Coun- 
cil’s discussion. He would maintain 
strict vigilance and maintain contact 
with members in case it became nec- 
essary to call another meeting, he said. 

The first proposal voted on at the 
afternoon meeting, a joint Liberian- 
United Arab Republic draft, received 
four votes in favor (Ceylon, Liberia, 
USSR, United Arab Republic) to 
none against, with seven abstentions 
(Chile, China, Ecuador, France, Tur- 
key, United Kingdom, United States). 

The draft, after calling for an im- 
mediate cease-fire, would have had the 
Council call for the immediate with- 
drawal of those French forces which 
had been “introduced” into the Bizerte 
base and for the return to their “origi- 
nal position” of those French forces 
that had “transgressed” beyond the 
limits of the base since July 19. It 
would further have called on both 
parties to enter into negotiations aimed 
at “the speedy evacuation of the 
French forces from Tunisia.” 

A joint United Kingdom-United 
States draft resolution received six 
votes in favor (Chile, China, Ecuador, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United 
States) and none against, with five 
abstentions (Ceylon, France, Liberia, 
USSR, United Arab Republic). 

It would have had the Council call 
for an immediate cease-fire and a 
speedy return of “all forces” to their 
previous positions. It would also have 
urged the parties to negotiate promptly 
“a peaceful settlement of their differ- 
ences” and would have kept the situa- 
tion under urgent review. 

During the meeting, Mr. Bérard 
told the Council that, pursuant to its 
decision, the commander of the Bizerte 





base had been instructed to seek im- 
mediate contact with the Tunisian au- 
thorities with a view to establishing a 
cease-fire. French troops had been in- 
structed to cease all action except in 
reaction to any attack that might be 
made against them. 

Mr. Slim said that Tunisia had hon- 
estly and sincerely begun to give effect 
to the resolution. Regarding Mr. 
Bérard’s reference to contact with 
Tunisian authorities, ‘Mr. Slim noted 
that the Council resolution had re- 
ferred not only to a cease-fire but to 
a “return of all armed forces to their 
original position.” It made no mention 
of talks to bring that about, he ob- 
served. 


Tunisia’s Charge 

Tunisia on July 27 requested that the 
Council be convened again, stating in 
a letter to the Council President that 
the interim resolution had from the 
outset been met with a refusal by the 
French military forces to comply with 
it, although Tunisia, on its part, de- 
spite clear provocations, had been car- 
rying out the resolution fully and 
faithfully. 

This deliberate intention to main- 
tain French forces at Bizerte and in 
the Bizerte region at all costs, the 
letter went on, increased the concern 
felt by the Tunisian Government re- 
garding the grave threat which the 
presence of those forces constitutes 
to the security of Tunisia itself and 
to international peace and security. 

On Sunday, July 23, the day after 
the adoption of the Security Council's 
resolution, Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjold had left for Tunis, at the 
request of Tunisian President Bour- 
guiba. The latter had stated that 
the gravity of the situation and the 
need for consideration of the con- 
sequences following the appeal to the 
Security Council made “a direct and 
personal exchange of views urgent 
and necessary.” 

The Secretary-General had replied 
that President Bourguiba’s request im- 
posed on him the “clear duty” to 
place himself at the disposal of the 
Tunisian President. However, the Sec- 
retary-General noted that the problem 
was still before the Council and that 
therefore “the substance of the prob- 
lem is outside my personal compe- 
tence.” 


No French Participation 


France, in a letter dated July 23, 
denied allegations made by Tunisia 
during the Council debate that some 
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French troops had refused to obey the 
cease-fire and also denied allegations 
of acts of violence-and robbery made 
against members of the French forces. 
France also protested against “re- 
prisals taken by the Tunisian Govern- 
ment against French civilians.” 

At the outset of the meeting on 
July 28, the President of the Council 
read a letter he had received from 
the French delegation stating, among 
other things, that it had no new facts 
to communicate to the Council. The 
cease-fire at Bizerte and in the Sahara 
had been established and was being 
observed. Agreement still had to be 
reached between the French and Tu- 
nisian authorities concerning proce- 
dures for restoring normal conditions 
in Bizerte, and the French authorities 
had proposed that talks begin without 
delay at a site to be chosen by mutal 
agreement. 

In view of those circumstances, the 
letter stated, “the French delegation 
does not consider it necessary to par- 
ticipate in any debate which may take 
place in the Security Council.” 

Mr. Slim, after citing incidents to 
support his contention of violations 
of the cease-fire by French forces, 
said that the presence of French 
troops on Tunisian territory was not 
the result of any specific or normal 
agreement; and Tunisia, as a sovereign 
state, had a right to ask for the de- 
parture at any moment of those troops 
in keeping with the inherent principles 
of sovereignty itself. 

“The aggression leveled against Tu- 
nisia sufficiently stresses the danger 
inherent in the presence of these 
troops—a danger to the very security 
of Tunisia and to international peace 
and security as a whole,” Mr. Slim 
declared. “It justifies even further the 
position of my Government in seek- 
ing the final evacuation of all French 
troops from Tunisian territory.” 


Also at the meeting on July 28, 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold, re- 
sponding to a request by Mr. Barnes, 
spoke of his visit to Tunisia July 24- 
27, during which he had personal 
contacts with President Bourguiba and 
senior members of the Tunisian Gov- 
ernment in “a direct and personal ex- 
change of views.” 

Personal observation and personal 
experience, together with testimony 
from others, appeared to Mr. Ham- 
marskjold to confirm that actions dif- 
ficult to reconcile with the principle 
of a cease-fire occurred after the time 
of the cease-fire and that French mili- 
tary personnel had been involved in 
those actions. Mr. Hammarskjold re- 
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minded the Council that he had no 
information from the French side re- 
garding those matters, and his state- 
ment “should be evaluated with that 
in mind.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold said that with- 
out in any way assuming the role of 
mediator, but with a view of getting 
a better understanding of the difficul- 
ties with which efforts to establish a 
direct contact between the parties had 
met—difficulties which might be ex- 
plained by a lack of communication 
—“I took the initiative of expressing 
to the French Government my hope 
that it would inform me about its 
views regarding the questions on which 
I had been informed from the Tunis- 
ian viewpoint.” 

The ‘Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
France had replied by letter on July 
26 that the French forces had achieved 
their objectives and that “the French 
authorities since the commencement 
of the fighting had been proposing 
that it should be brought to an end.” 
A French Government statement en- 
closed with the letter said that a 
French offer of a cease-fire on July 22 
had been accepted by the authorities 
in Bizerte, but the offer to discuss a 
return to normal conditions was not 
implemented because the Tunisian au- 
thorities had rejected the French pro- 
posal to hold the discussions in a place 
selected by common agreement. 

The French delegation occupied 
seats at the Council meetings on July 
28 and 29 but took no part in the 
debates. In addition to Council mem- 
bers and Tunisia, representatives of 
Senegal and Libya participated. 

On July 29, the Council voted on 
three draft resolutions. The first, spon- 
sored by Ceylon, Liberia and the 
United Arab Republic, would have 
had the Council express serious con- 
cern that France had not fully com- 
plied with the Council’s resolution 
of July 22 and that the situation con- 
tinued to represent a serious threat to 
international peace and security. It 
would have invited France to comply 
immediately with all the provisions of 
the interim resolution. The vote was 
four in favor (Ceylon, Liberia, USSR, 
United Arab Republic) to none against, 
with six abstentions (Chile, China, 
Ecuador, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
United States). 

The second draft resolution was 
also sponsored by Ceylon, Liberia and 
the United Arab Republic. Under it 
the Council would have stated its 
conviction that the presence of French 
forces in Tunisia against the will of 
the Tunisian Government and people 
represented a permanent source of 





friction and a serious threat to interna- 
tional peace and security. The Council 
would then have invited France to 
enter immediately into negotiations 
with Tunisia with a view to the rapid 
evacuation of French forces from 
Tunisia. The voting on this proposal 
was identical with that on the first 
draft resolution. 

Under a third draft resolution intro- 
duced by Turkey, the Council would 
have expressed concern that the in- 
terim resolution had not been fully 
carried out, and would have called 
for immediate and full implementa- 
tion of that resolution and urged the 
early opening of negotiations for a 
peaceful resolution of the differences 
between the parties, including a defini- 
tive settlement of the question of 
Bizerte, having due regard for Tunisian 
sovereignty. In view of objections 
voiced by some delegations, Turkey 
dropped the last part of the draft reso- 
lution calling for negotiations. Minus 
this paragraph, the Turkish draft re- 
ceived six votes in favor (Chile, China, 
Ecuador, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
United States) to none against, with 
four abstentions (Ceylon, Liberia, 
USSR, United Arab Republic). 

Previous voting on Soviet amend- 
ments to the Turkish draft resolution 
—to express concern that the July 22 
resolution had not been fully carried 
out “by France” and to call for im- 
mediate and full implementation “by 
France” — was the same as on the 
three-power resolution. 

France participated in none of the 
votes. 


Asks Special Session 


After the last vote Mr. Barnes, of 
Liberia, said that his delegation, to- 
gether with other members of the 
United Nations, would seek a special 
session of the General Assembly for 
the purpose of considering the com- 
plaint of Tunisia. “In our opinion,” 
he affirmed, “the situation is too grave 
and dangerous to be left to a solution 
not through the aegis of the United 
Nations, which is the practical em- 
bodiment of the peaceful aspirations 
for harmonizing conflicting interests 
without resort to war.” 

The Council President, Dr. Leo- 
poldo Benites, summing up at the end 
of the meeting, expressed profound 
concern that the Council once again 
had failed to adopt a substantive reso- 
lution. He appealed to the parties 
concerned fully to implement the 
Council’s resolution of July 22. The 
matter before the Council had now 
been exhausted, he concluded. 
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Two Differing Concepts 
of United Nations Assayed 


Introduction to Secretary-General’s Annual Report 


Examines Character, Authority and Structure 


The following review of the role of the United Nations in world affairs, dated 
August 17, constitutes the introduction to the Secretary-General’s sixteenth 
annual report to the General Assembly on the work of the Organization from 
June 16, 1960, to June 15, 1961. The report itself was circulated earlier. The 
General Assembly's sixteenth regular session opens on September 19, and the 
Secretary-General’s report on the work of the Organization is one of the items 


on its agenda. 


Ye nati and events during the year 
since the publication of the last 
report to the General Assembly have 
brought to the fore different concepts 
of the United Nations, the character 
of the Organization, its authority and 
its structure. 

On the one side, it has in various 
ways become clear that certain mem- 
bers conceive of the Organization as 
a static conference machinery for re- 
solving conflicts of interest and ideol- 
ogies with a view to peaceful coexist- 
ence, within the Charter, to be served 
by a Secretariat which is to be regard- 
ed not as fully internationalized but as 
representing within its ranks those 
very interests and ideologies. 

Other members have made it clear 
that they conceive of the Organization 
primarily as a dynamic instrument of 
governments through which they, 
jointly and for the same purpose, 
should seek such reconciliation but 
through which they should also try to 
develop forms of executive action, un- 
dertaken on behalf of all members, 
and aiming at forestalling conflicts and 
resolving them, once they have arisen, 
by appropriate diplomatic or political 
means, in a spirit of objectivity and in 
implementation of the principles and 
purposes of the Charter. 

Naturally, the latter concept takes 
as its starting point the conference 
concept, but it regards it only as a 
starting point, envisaging the possibil- 
ity of continued growth to increas- 
ingly effective forms of active inter- 
national cooperation, adapted to ex- 
perience, and served by a Secretariat 
of which it is required that, whatever 
the background and the views of its 
individual members, their actions be 
guided solely by the principles of the 
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Charter, the decisions of the main or- 
gans and the interests of the Organ- 
ization itself. 

The first concept can refer to his- 
tory and to the traditions of national 
policies of the past. The second can 
point to the needs of the present and 
of the future in a world of ever-closer 
international interdependence where 
nations have at their disposal arma- 
ments of hitherto unknown destructive 
strength. The first one is firmly anch- 
ored in the time-honored philosophy 
of sovereign national states in armed 
competition of which the most that 
may be expected in the international 
field is that they achieve a peaceful 
coexistence. The second one envisages 
possibilities of intergovernmental ac- 
tion overriding such a philosophy, and 
opens the road toward more devel- 
oped and increasingly effective forms 
of constructive international coopera- 
tion. 

It is clearly for the governments, 
members of the Organization, and for 
these governments only, to make their 
choice and decide on the direction in 
which they wish the Organization to 
develop. However, it may be appro- 
priate to study these two concepts in 
terms of the purposes of the Organ- 
ization as laid down in the Charter 
and, in this context, also to consider 
the character and the significance of 
the decisions of the Organization as 
well as its structure. 


The purposes and principles of the 
Charter are set out in its preamble 
and ‘further developed in a series of 
articles, including some which may 
seem to be primarily of a procedural 
or administrative nature. Together, 





these parts of the Charter lay down 
some basic rules of international ethics 
by which all member states have com- 
mitted themselves to be guided. To a 
large extent, the rules reflect standards 
accepted as binding for life within 
states. Thus, they appear, in the main, 
as a projection into the international 
arena and the international commun- 
ity of purposes and principles already 
accepted as being of national validity. 
In this sense, the Charter takes a first 
step in the direction of an organized 
international community, and this in- 
dependently of the organs set up for 
international cooperation. Due to dif- 
ferent traditions, the state of social 
development and the character of na- 
tional institutions, wide variations 
naturally exist as to the application in 
national life of the principles reflected 
in the Charter, but it is not too diffi- 
cult to recognize the common elements 
behind those differences. It is there- 
fore not surprising that such principles 
of national application could be trans- 
posed into an agreed basis also for 
international behavior and cooperation. 

In the preamble to the Charter, 
member nations have reaffirmed their 
faith “in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and 
small,” a principle which also has 
found many other expressions in the 
Charter. 

Thus, it restates the basic democra- 
tic principle of equal political rights, 
independently of the position of the 
individual or of the member country 
in respect of its strength, as deter- 
mined by territory, population or 
wealth. The words just quoted must, 
however, be considered as going furth- 
er and imply an endorsement as well 
of a right to equal economic opportun- 
ities. 

It is in the light of the first principle 
that the Charter has established a sys- 
tem of equal votes, expressing “the 
sovereign equality of all its members,” 
and has committed the Organization 
to the futherance of self-determination, 
self-government and independence. On 
the same basis, the Charter requires 
universal respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all “without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion.” 

It is in the light of the latter prin- 
ciple—or, perhaps, the latter aspect 
of the same basic principle—that the 
Charter, in Article 55, has committed 
the members to the promotion of 
higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development as 
well as to solutions of international 
economic and related problems. The 
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pledge of all members to take joint 
and separate action, in cooperation 
with the Organization, for the achieve- 
ment of these purposes has been the 
pasis for the far-reaching economic 
and technical assistance channelled 
through or administered by the Organ- 
ization, and may rightly be considered 
as the basic obligation reflected also 
in such economic and technical assist- 
ance as member governments have 
been giving, on a bilateral basis, out- 
side the framework of the Organiza- 
tion. 

It would seem that those who re- 
gard the Organization as a conference 
machinery, “neutral” in relation to the 
direction of policies on a national or 
international basis and serving solely 
as an instrument for the solution of 
conflicts by reconciliation, do not pay 
adequate attention to those essential 
principles of the Charter to which 
reference has just been made. The 
terms of the Charter are explicit as 
regards the equal political rights of 
nations as well as of individuals and, 
although this second principle may be 
considered only as implicit in the terms 
of the Charter, they are clear also as 
regards the demand for equal eco- 
nomic opportunities for all individuals 
and nations. So as to avoid any mis- 
understanding, the Charter directly 
states that the basic democratic prin- 
ciples are applicable to nations “large 
and small” and to individuals without 
distinction “as to race, sex, language 
and religion,” qualifications that ob- 
viously could be extended to cover 
also other criteria such as, for exam- 
ple, those of an ideological character 
which have been used or may be used 
as a basis for political or economic 
discrimination. 

In the practical work of the Organ- 
ization these basic principles have 
been of special significance in relation 
to countries under colonial rule or in 
other ways under foreign domination. 
The General Assembly has translated 
the principles into action intended to 
establish through self-determination a 
free and independent life as sovereign 
states for peoples who have expressed 
in democratic forms their wish for 
such a status. Decisive action has in 
Many cases been taken by member 
governments, and then the United Na- 
tions has had only to lend its support 
to their efforts. In other cases, the 
main responsibility has fallen on the 
Organization itself. The resolution on 
colonialism, adopted by the General 
Assembly at its fifteenth session, may 
be regarded as a comprehensive re- 
Slatement in elaborated form of the 
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principle laid down in the Charter. 
Results of developments so far have 
been reflected in the birth of a great 
number of new national states and a 
revolutionary widening of the mem- 
bership of the Organization. 


The demand for equal economic 
opportunities has, likewise, been—and 
remains—of special significance in re- 
lation to those very countries which 
have more recently entered the inter- 
national arena as new states. This is 
natural in view of the fact that, most- 
ly, they have been in an unfavorable 
economic position, which is reflected 
in a much lower per capita income, 
rate of capital supply and degree of 
technical development, while their po- 
litical independence and sovereignty 
require a fair measure of economic 
stability and economic possibilities in 
order to gain substance and full via- 
bility. 

In working for the translation into 
practical realities in international life 
of the democratic principles which 
are basic to the Charter, the Organ- 
ization has thus assumed a most active 
role and it has done so with success, 
demonstrating both the need and the 
possibilities for such action. 


Further, in the preamble to the 
Charter it is stated to be a principle 
and purpose of the Organization “to 
establish conditions under which jus- 
tice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintain- 
ed.” In these words—to which, natur- 
ally, counterparts may be found in 
other parts of the Charter—it gives 
expression to another basic demo- 
cratic principle, that of the rule of law. 
In order to promote this principle, the 
Charter established the International 
Court of Justice, but the principle per- 
meates the approach of the Charter 
to international problems far beyond 
the sphere of competence of the Court. 
As in national life, the principle of 
justice—which obviously implies also 
the principle of objectivity and equity 
in the consideration of all matters be- 
fore the General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council—must be considered as 
applicable without distinction or dis- 
crimination, with one measure and one 
standard valid for the strong as well 
as for the weak. Thus, the demand of 
the Charter for a rule of law aims at 
the substitution of right for might and 
makes of the Organization the natural 
protector of rights which countries, 
without it, might find it more difficult 
to assert and to get respected. 


The principle of justice can be re- 
“garded as flowing naturally from the 


principles of equal political rights and 
equal economic opportunities, but it 
has an independent life and carries, of 
itself, the world community as far in 
the direction of an organized interna- 
tional system as the two first-mention- 
ed principles. It has deep roots in the 
history of the efforts of man to elimin- 
ate from international life the anarchy 
which he had already much earlier 
overcome on the national level, deeper 
indeed than the political and economic 
principles which, as is well known, 
were much later to get full acceptance 
also in national life. Long before the 
United Nations and long before even 
the League of Nations, governments 
were working toward a rule of justice 
in international life through which 
they hoped to establish an interna- 
tional community based on law, with- 
out parliamentary or executive organs, 
but with a judicial procedure through 
which law and justice could be made 
to apply. 

The Charter states and develops the 
three principles mentioned here as a 
means to an end: “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war.” 
This adds emphasis to the concept, 
clearly implied in the Charter, of an 
international community for which the 
Organization is an instrument and an 
expression and in which anarchic ten- 
dencies in international life are to be 
curbed by the introduction of a sys- 
tem of equal political rights, equal 
economic opportunities and the rule 
of law. However, the Charter goes one 
step further, drawing a logical con- 
clusion both from the ultimate aim of 
the Organization and from the three 
principles. Thus, it outlaws the use of 
armed force “save in the common in- 
terest.” Obviously, the Charter cannot, 
on the one side, establish a rule of law 
and the principle of equal rights for 
“nations large and small” and, on the 
other hand, permit the use of armed 
force for national ends, contrary to 
those principles and, therefore, not “in 
the common interest.” Were nations, 
under the Charter, to be allowed, by 
the use of their military strength, to 
achieve ends contrary to the principle 
of the equality of members and the 
principle of justice, it would obviously 
deprive those very principles of all 
substance and significance. One practi- 
cal expression of this approach, which 
may be mentioned here, is that the 
organs of the United Nations have 
consistently maintained that the use of 
force, contrary to the Charter as inter- 
preted by those organs, cannot be per- 
mitted to yield results which can be 
accepted as valid by the Organization 
and as establishing new rights. 
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In the Charter, the right to the use 
of force is somewhat more extensive 
than may seem to be the case from a 
superficial reading of the phrase “save 
in the common interest.” Thus, apart 
from military action undertaken pur- 
suant to a decision of the Security 
Council for repression of aggression— 
that is, for upholding the basic Char- 
ter principles—the Charter opens the 
door to the use of armed force by a 
nation in exercise of its inherent right 
to resist armed attack. This is a point 
on which, both in theory and in prac- 
tice, the development of international 
law is still at a very early stage. As is 
well known, no agreement has been 
reached on a definition of aggression, 
beyond that found in Article 2, para- 
graph 4, of the Charter, and the Or- 
ganization has several times had to 
face situations in which, therefore, the 
rights and wrongs in a specific case 
of conflict have not been clarified. It 
would be a vitally important step for- 
ward if wider agreement could be 
reached regarding the criteria to be 
applied in order to distinguish between 
legitimate and illegitimate use of force. 
History is only too rich in examples 
of armed aggression claimed as action 
in self-defence. How could it be other- 
wise, when most cases of armed con- 
flict are so deeply rooted in a history 
of clashes of interests and rights, even 
if, up to the fatal moment of the first 
shot, those clashes have not involved 
recourse to the use of armed force? 

In recognition of this situation and 
in the light of historical experience, 
the Charter makes yet another projec- 
tion into international life of solutions 
to conflicts tested in national life, and 
establishes the final principle that the 
Organization shall “bring about by 
peaceful means and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and interna- 
tional law, adjustment or settlement of 
international disputes or situations 
which might lead to a breach of the 
peace.” This principle, as quoted here 
from Article 1 of the Charter, is fur- 
ther developed specifically in Article 
33, which requires parties to any dis- 
pute, the consequence of which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security, to 
“seek a solution by negotiation, in- 
quiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement, resort to re- 
gional agencies or arrangements, or 
other peaceful means of their own 
choice.” It is in this sphere that the 
Security Council has had, and is likely 
to continue to have, its main signifi- 
cance, both directly as a forum before 
which any dispute threatening peace 
and security can be brought up for de- 
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bate and as an organ which directly, 
or through appropriate agents, may 
assist the parties in finding a way out 
and, by preventive diplomacy, may 
forestall the outbreak of an armed 
conflict. It seems appropriate here to 
draw attention especially to the right 
of the Security Council under Article 
40 to “call upon the parties concerned 
to comply with such provisional meas- 
ures as it deems necessary or desirable” 
for the prevention of any aggravation 
of a situation threatening peace and 
security, and to the obligation of mem- 
bers to comply with a decision on such 
measures. 


It is in the light of the approach to 
international coexistence in our world 
today, which is thus to be found in the 
Charter, that judgment has to be 
passed on the validity of the different 
conceptions of the Organization which 
in recent times have become increas- 
ingly apparent. As already pointed 
out, the basic principles regarding the 
political equality of nations and their 
right to equal economic opportunities 
are difficult to reconcile with the view 
that the Organization is to be regard- 
ed only as a conference machinery for 
the solution, by debate and joint deci- 
sions, of conflicts of interest or ideol- 
ogy. It seems even more difficult to 
reconcile these principles with a view 
according to which equality among 
members should be reflected in the 
establishment of a balance between 
power blocs or other groupings of na- 
tions. The same difficulty is apparent 
as regards the principle of justice and 
the principle of prohibiting the use of 
armed force. It is easier to apply the 
conference concept to the principle of 
prevention of conflict through negotia- 
tion, but also on this point the diffi- 
culties become considerable if it is 
recognized that such solutions as may 
be sought by the Organization should 
be solutions based on the rules of 
equality and justice. 


The General Assembly, the Security 
Council and other collective organs of 
the United Nations have features in 
common with a standing international 
diplomatic conference, but their pro- 
cedures go beyond the forms of such 
a conference and show aspects of a 
parliamentary or quasi-parliamentary 
character. 


While decisions of a conference, in 
order to commit its participants, 
must be based on their subsequent ac- 
ceptance of the decisions, the organs 
of the United Nations act on the basis 








of voting, with the decisions being 
adopted if supported by a majority. 
However, the decisions of the Assem- 
bly have, as regards member states, 
only the character of recommenda- 
tions (except for financial assessments 
and certain other types of organiza- 
tional action) so that obligations like 
those arising out of an agreement, 
coming into force after a conference, 
do not normally flow from them. But 
although the decisions, legally, are only 
recommendations, they introduce an 
important element by expressing a ma- 
jority consensus on the issue under 
consideration. 

Naturally, such a formula leaves 
scope for a gradual development in 
practice of the weight of the decisions, 
To the extent that more respect, in 
fact, is shown to General Assembly 
recommendations by the member 
states, they may come more and more 
close to being recognized as decisions 
having a binding effect on those con- 
cerned, particularly when they involve 
the application of the binding prin- 
ciples of the Charter and of interna- 
tional law. 

Both those who regard a gradual in- 
crease in the weight of decisions of the 
General Assembly as necessary, if 
progress is to be registered in the direc- 
tion of organized peaceful coexistence 
within the Charter, and those who 
oppose such a development, have to 
recognize that, with certain variations 
in individual cases, the practice still is 
very close to the restrictive Charter 
formula. Experience shows that even 
countries which have voted for a cer- 
tain decision may, later on, basing 
themselves on its character of merely 
being a recommendation, refuse to 
follow it or fail to support its imple- 
mentation, financially or in other re- 
spects. 

What has been said applies gen- 
erally to the collective organs of the 
Organization, but, as is well known, 
the Charter has gone one step further 
beyond the conference concept, in the 
direction of the parliamentary con- 
cept, in the case of the Security Coun- 
cil. In Article 25 member states of 
the United Nations have agreed to “ac- 
cept and carry out the decisions of 
the Security Council in accordance 
with the present Charter,” thus, by 
agreement, making the decisions of 
the Council mandatory, except, of 
course, when such decisions take the 
form of “recommendations” within 
the terms of Chapter VI or certain 
other Articles of the Charter. They 
have further, in Article 49, under- 
taken to “join in affording mutual 
assistance in carrying out the measures 
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decided upon by the Security Council.” 

This agreed mandatory nature of 
certain Security Council decisions 
might have led to a demand for 
unanimity in the Council, a unanimity 
which was the rule for the Council of 
the League of Nations. Even so, how- 
ever, the arrangement would have 
gone beyond the conference principle 
with its requirement that no decision 
reached in an international organ 
should be binding on an individual 
member short of his agreement. With 
the present arrangements, requiring a 
majority of seven and the concurring 
votes of the permanent members, a 
bridge between the traditional confer- 
ence approach and a parliamentary 
approach is provided by the commit- 
ment in Article 25 to agree to the 
carrying out of the decisions in the 
Council which should be considered 
as giving the Council its authority by 
general delegation as indeed stated in 
Article 24, paragraph 1. 

What clearly remains within the 
Council of the traditional conference 
and agreement pattern is the condi- 
tion that its decisions of a nonproce- 
dural character must be supported by 
the unanimous vote of the five per- 
manent members, thus avoiding for 
those members the risk of being bound 
by a decision of the Council which has 
not met with their agreement. It may 
be observed that this special position 
for the permanent members, apart 
from other reasons, has the justifica- 
tion that, without such a rule, the other 
members of the organization, in com- 
plying with a Security Council deci- 
sion, might find themselves unwilling- 
ly drawn into a big power conflict. 

In spite of the delegated authority 
which the Council may be considered 
as exercising, and the condition that 
decisions must be agreed to by the 
permanent members, the experience 
of the Organization, as regards the 
implementaion of Council decisions, 
is uneven and does not indicate full 
acceptance in practice of Article 25. 
In this case also, examples can be 
given of a tendency to regard deci- 
sions, even when taken under Chapter 
VII, as recommendations binding only 
to the extent that the party concerned 
has freely committed itself to carry 
them out; there is here a clear dicho- 
tomy between the aims of the Charter 
and the general political practice at its 
present stage of development. Such 
cases refer not only to members out- 
side the Council, or, perhaps, members 
inside the Council, who have not sup- 
ported a specific decision, but also to 
members within the Council who have 


cast their votes in favor of a decision _ 
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but who later on are found to reserve 
for themselves at least a right to inter- 
pret the decision in ways which seem 
to be at variance with the intentions 
of the Council. The ambiguity of this 
situation emerges with special force in 
cases where such attitudes have been 
taken by permanent members of the 
Council, who are considered to shoul- 
der the responsibility for the main- 
tenance of peace and security which 
is reflected in the special position they 
hold within the Council. Obviously, 
the problem whether the intended legal 
weight is given to decisions of the 
Security Council arises in practice not 
onty in cases of noncompliance but 
also in cases of a refusal to shoulder 
the financial consequences of a deci- 
sion of the Council. 

These observations—which have 
been limited to a reminder of the 
Charter rules and a factual reminder 
also of the experiences in practice— 
point to a situation which in any 
evaluation of the United Nations must 
be given the most serious consideration 
by members. For the judgment on the 
various concepts of the United Na- 
tions which are put forward, it is one 
thing to note what the Charter stip- 
ulates; it is an entirely different but 
ultimately more important question as 
to what the situation is in practice and 
what, in fact, is the weight given to 
decisions of the Organization when 
they go beyond the conference pattern 
of agreement. 

For those who maintain the confer- 
ence concept of the Organization, it is 
natural to side-step the mandatory na- 
ture of decisions by the Security Coun- 
cil. For those who take a different 
view, it is equally natural and essential 
to work for a full and general accept- 
ance of the Charter rules. Were those 
to be right who hold that the Charter, 
on the points discussed here and, may- 
be, also as regards the five basic prin- 
ciples discussed in the first part of this 
introduction, is ahead of our time and 
the political possibilities which it offers, 
such a view still would not seem to 
justify the conclusion that the clear 
approach of the Charter should be 
abandoned. Rather, it would indicate 
that member nations jointly should in- 
crease their efforts to make political 
realities gradually come closer to the 
pattern established by the Charter. 

In the light of such considerations, 
the significance of the outcome of 
every single conflict on which the Or- 
ganization has to take a stand and the 
weight given to its decisions in such a 
conflict stand out very clearly. A fail- 
ure to gain respect for decisions or ac- 
tions of the Organization within the 


terms of the Charter is often called a 
failure for the Organization. It would 
seem more correct to regard it as a fail- 
ure of the world community, through 
its member nations and in particular 
those most directly concerned, to co- 
operate in order, step by step, to make 
the Charter a living reality in practical 
political action as it is already in law. 

Were such cooperation, for which 
the responsibility naturally rests with 
each single member as well as with all 
members collectively, not to come 
about, and were the respect for the 
obligations flowing from Article 25 of 
the Charter to be allowed to diminish, 
this would spell the end of the possi- 
bilities of the Organization to grow 
into what the Charter indicates as the 
clear intention of the founders, as also 
of all hopes to see the Organization 
grow into an increasingly effective in- 
strument, with increasing respect for 
recommendations of the General As- 
sembly as well. 

What this would mean for the value 
of the Organization as protector of the 
aims, principles and rights it was set 
up to further and safeguard is obvious. 
The effort through the Organization to 
find a way by which the world com- 
munity might, step by step, grow into 
organized international cooperation 
within the Charter must either progress 
or recede. Those whose reactions to 
the work of the Organization hamper 
its development or reduce its possi- 
bilities of effective action may have to 
shoulder the responsibility for a return 
to a state of affairs which governments 
had already found too dangerous after 
the First World War. 


IV 


The growth of the United Nations 
out of the historic conference pattern 
—which, as observed earlier in this 
introduction, at all events naturally re- 
mains the starting point in all efforts 
of the Organization—is clearly reflect- 
ed in what, in the light of experience, 
may seem to be a lack of balance in 
the Charter. While great attention is 
given to the principles and purposes, 
and considerable space is devoted to an 
elaboration of what may be called the 
parliamentary aspects of the Organiza- 
tion, little is said about executive ar- 
rangements. This does not mean that 
the Charter in any way closes the door 
to such arrangements or to executive 
action, but only that, at the stage of 
international thinking crystallized in 
the Charter, the conference approach 
still was predominant, and that the 
needs for executive action, if the new 
Organization was to live up to expec- 
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tations and to its obligations under the 
Charter, had not yet attracted the at- 
tention they were to receive in re- 
sponse to later developments. 

The key clause on the executive side 
may be considered to be Article 24, in 
which it is said that “in order to assure 
prompt and effective action by the 
United Nations, its members confer on 
the Security Council primary respons- 
ibility for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

On that basis the Security Council 
is given the right, under Article 29, to 
establish such subsidiary organs as it 
deems necessary for the performance 
of its functions, the right under Article 
40 to decide on so-called provisional 
measures, the right to use, for the pur- 
poses of the Charter, under certain 
conditions, armed forces made avail- 
able to the Council, the right under 
Article 48 to request from govern- 
ments action on the Council’s behalf, 
as well as the right to request of the 
Secretary-General to “perform 
such functions as are entrusted to him” 
by the Council. 

The various clauses here briefly enu- 
merated open a wide range of possibil- 
ities for executive action undertaken 
by, and under the aegis of, the Secur- 
ity Council. However, no specific ma- 
chinery is set up for such action by the 
Council, apart from the Military Staff 
Committee, with planning responsibil- 
ities in the field of the possible use 
of armed force by the Security Coun- 
cil under Chapter VII of the Charter. 
In fact, therefore, the executive func- 
tions and their form have been left 
largely to practice, and it is in the 
field of the practices of the Organiza- 
tion that cases may be found in the 
light of which it is now possible to 
evaluate the ways in which the Organ- 
ization may develop its possibilities for 
diplomatic, political or military inter- 
vention of an executive nature in the 
field. 

The forms used for executive action 
by the Security Council—or when the 
Council has not been able to reach 
decisions, in some cases, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly—are varied and are to 
be explained by an effort to adjust the 
measures to the needs of each single 
situation. However, some main types 
are recurrent. Subcommittees have 
been set up for fact-finding or negotia- 
tion on the spot. Missions have been 
placed in areas of conflict for the pur- 
pose of observation and local negotia- 
tion. Observer groups of a temporary 
nature have been sent out. And, finally, 
police forces under the aegis of the 
United Nations have been organized for 
the assistance of the governments con- 
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cerned with a view to upholding the 
principles of the Charter. As these, or 
many of these, arrangements require 
centralized administrative measures, 
which cannot be performed by the 
Council or the General Assembly, 
members have to a large extent used 
the possibility to request the Secretary- 
General to perform special functions 
by instructing him to take.the neces- 
sary executive steps for implementation 
of the action decided upon. This has 
been done under Article 98, as quoted 
above, and has represented a develop- 
ment in practice of the duties of the 
Secretary-General under Article 97. 

The character of the mandates has, 
in many cases, been such that in carry- 
ing out his functions the Secretary- 
General has found himself forced also 
to interpret the decisions in the light of 
the Charter, United Nations precedents 
and the aims and intentions expressed 
by the members. When that has been 
the case, the Secretary-General has 
been under the obligation to seek guid- 
ance, to all possible extent, from the 
main organs; but when such guidance 
has not been forthcoming, develop- 
ments have sometimes led to situations 
in which he has had to shoulder re- 
sponsibility for certain limited political 
functions, which may be considered to 
be in line with the spirit of Article 99 
but which legally have been based on 
decisions of the main organs them- 
selves, under Article 98, and thus the 
exclusive responsibility of member 
states acting through these organs. 
Naturally, in carrying out such func- 
tions the Secretariat has remained fully 
subject to the decisions of the political 
bodies. 

This whole development has lately 
become a matter of controversy, nat- 
ural and, indeed, unavoidable in the 
light of differences of approach to the 
role of the Organization to which at- 
tention has been drawn earlier in this 
introduction. While the development is 
welcomed. by member nations which 
feel a need of growth as regards the 
possibilities of the Organization to en- 
gage in executive action in protection 
of the Charter principles, it is rejected 
by those who maintain the conference 
concept of the Organization. The dif- 
ferent opinions expressed on the de- 
velopment are only superficially related 
to this or that specific action and the 
way in which it is considered to 
have been carried through. They are 
also only superficially related to the 
choice of means used for translating 
decisions into action. The discussion 
regarding the development of execu- 
tive functions is basically one con- 
fronting the same fundamentally differ- 








ent concepts of the Organization «nd 
its place in international politics, which 
could be seen also in the different at- 
titudes toward the legal weight of de- 
cisions of the Organization. 

It is in this context that the principle 
embodied in Article 100 of the Char- 
ter is of decisive significance. This 
principle, which has a long history, 
establishes the international and in- 
dependent character of the Secretariat. 
Thus, it is said that the Secretary- 
General and the staff of the Secretariat 
“shall not seek or receive instructions 
from any Government or from any 
other authority external to the Organ- 
ization,” and that they “shall refrain 
from any action which might reflect 
on their position as international offi- 
cials responsible only to the Organiza- 
tion.” In the same Article, the mem- 
bers of the United Nations undertake 
to respect “the exclusively interna- 
tional character of the responsibilities 
of the Secretary-General and the staff 
and not to seek to influence them in 
the discharge of their responsibilities.” 

The significance of the principle 
stated in Article 100 is a dual one. It 
envisages a Secretariat so organized 
and developed as to be able to serve 
as a neutral instrument for the Organ- 
ization, were its main organs to wish 
to use the Secretariat in the way which 
has been mentioned above and for 
which Article 98 has opened possi- 
bilities. But in doing so, the principle 
also indicates an intention to use the 
Secretariat for such functions as would 
require that it have an exclusively in- 
ternational character. 

In the traditional conference pat- 
tern, participants in a meeting are 
mostly serviced by a secretariat drawn 
from the same countries as the par- 
ticipants themselves, and constituting 
a mixed group regarding which there 
is no need to demand or maintain an 
exclusively international character. It 
is therefore natural that those who 
favor the conference approach to the 
United Nations tend to give to Article 
100 another interpretation than the 
one which the text calls for, especially 
in the light of its historical background 
and its background also in other 
clauses of the Charter. 

There is no reason to go more deep- 
ly into this special problem here. Suf- 
fice it to say that, while the Organiza- 
tion, if regarded as a standing diplo- 
matic conference, might well be serv- 
iced by a fully international Secretariat 
but does not need it, the other ap- 
proach to the Organization and its role 
cannot be satisfied with anything less 
than a secretariat of an exclusively 
international character, and thus can- 
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not be reconciled with a secretariat 
composed on party lines and on the 
assumption that the interests represent- 
ed in the main organs in this manner 
should be represented and advocated 
also within the Secretariat. Thus, 
again, the choice between conflicting 
views on the United Nations Secreta- 
riat is basically a choice between con- 
flicting views on the Organization, its 
functions and its future. 

In order to avoid possible misunder- 
standings, it should be pointed out 
here that there is no contradiction at all 
between a demand for a truly interna- 
tional Secretariat and a demand, found 
in the Charter itself, for as wide a 
“geographical” distribution of posts 
within the Secretariat as possible. It is, 
indeed, necessary precisely in order to 
maintain the exclusively international 
character of the Secretariat that it be 
so composed as to achieve a balanced 
distribution of posts on all levels 
among all regions. This, however, is 
clearly something entirely different 
from a balanced representation of 
trends or ideologies. In fact, if a 
realistic representation of such trends 
is considered desirable, it can and 
should be achieved without any as- 
sumption of political representation 
within the ranks of the Secretariat, by 
a satisfactory distribution of posts 
based on geographical criteria. 

The exclusively international char- 
acter of the Secretariat is not tied to 
its composition but to the spirit in 
which it works and to its insulation 
from outside influences, as stated in 
Article 100. While it may be said that 
no man is neutral in the sense that he 
is without opinions or ideals, it is just 
as true that, in spite of this, a neutral 
Secretariat is possible. Anyone of in- 
tegrity, not subjected to undue pres- 
sures, can, regardless of his own views, 
readily act in an “exclusively interna- 
tional” spirit and can be guided in his 
actions on behalf of the Organization 
solely by its interests and principles 
and by the instructions of its organs. 


Vv 


After this brief review of the prin- 
ciples of the Organization, of the 
character of its decisions and of its 
Structure, especially as regards ar- 
fangements for executive action, pre- 
sented only as a background for the 
consideration of what basic concepts 
and approaches should guide the de- 
velopment of the Organization, it may 
be appropriate, in conclusion, to give 
attention to the activities of the Or- 
ganization and their relevance to the 
current international situation. 
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For years the Organization has been 
a focal point for efforts to achieve dis- 
armament. This may still be consid- 
ered as the main standing item on the 
agenda of the General Assembly. 
However, in recent years these efforts 
of the Organization have been running 
parallel to other efforts which are 
either outside of it or only loosely tied 
to the work of the United Nations. 
This may be justified on the basis that 
a very limited number of countries 
hold key positions in the field of arma- 
ments, so that any effort on a universal 
basis and by voting, to reach a decision 
having practical force, would be in- 
effective, unless founded on a basic 
agreement between those few parties 
mostly concerned. Therefore, direct 
negotiations between those countries 
are an essential first step to the solu- 
tion, through the United Nations, of 
the disarmament problem, and do not 
in any way derogate from the respon- 
sibilities or rights of the Organization. 

The situation may serve as an ex- 
ample of a problem which has become 
increasingly important in the life of 
the Organization: the right way in 
which to balance the weight of the big 
powers and their security interests 
against the rights of the majority of 
member nations. Such a majority nat- 
urally cannot expect the big powers, 
in questions of vital concern to them, 
with their superior military and eco- 
nomic strength, automatically to ac- 
cept a majority verdict. On the other 
hand, the big powers cannot, as mem- 
bers of the world community, and with 
their dependence on all other nations, 
set themselves above, or disregard the 
views of, the majority of nations. An 
effort to balance the big power ele- 
ment and the majority element is 
found in the Charter rules regarding 
the respective competence of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Coun- 
cil and regarding the special position 
of the big powers within the Council. 
Other efforts to solve the same prob- 
lem are reflected in the way in which 
the disarmament problem has been 
attacked in recent years. No fully sat- 
isfactory or definitive formula has 
been found, but it must be sought, and 
it is to be hoped that when the time 
comes for a Charter revision, agree- 
ment may be reached on a satisfac- 
tory solution. 

What is true of the disarmament 
problem is, of course, true also of 
those more specific questions in which 
security interests of big powers are or 
may be directly involved, as for ex- 
ample the Berlin problem. The com- 
munity of nations, represented in the 
United Nations, has a vital interest in 





a peaceful solution, based on justice, 
of any question which—like this one 
—unless brought to a satisfactory solu- 
tion, might come to represent a threat 
to peace and security. However, the 
problem of the balance to be struck 
between the rights and obligations of 
the big powers and the rights and ob- 
ligations of all other nations applies, 
in a very direct way, also to this prob- 
lem which is now so seriously pre- 
occupying the minds of all peoples and 
their leaders. The United Nations with 
its wide membership is not, and can, 
perhaps, not aspire to be, a focal 
point in the debate on an issue such 
as the Berlin question, or in the efforts 
to solve it, but the Organization can- 
not, for that reason, be considered as 
an outside party which has no right to 
make its voice heard should a situa- 
tion develop which would threaten 
those very interests which the United 
Nations is to safeguard and for the 
defence of which it was intended to 
provide all member nations with an 
instrument and a forum. 

Reference has already been made in 
this introduction to the work of the 
Organization devoted to furthering 
self-determination, self-government and 
independence for all peoples. In that 
context it was recalled that the Gen- 
eral Assembly, at its last session, 
adopted a resolution regarding the co- 
lonial problem which elaborates the 
basic principles of the Charter in their 
application to this problem. 

This is, likewise, a question which 
for years has been before the General 
Assembly and it is likely to remain a 
major item until a final result is 
achieved which reflects full implemen- 
tation of the basic principles in the 
direction indicated by last year’s res- 
olution. Experience has shown that 
peaceful progress in that direction 
cannot be guaranteed solely by deci- 
sions of the General Assembly or the 
Security Council, within the frame- 
work of a conference pattern. Execu- 
tive action is necessary, and neither 
the General Assembly nor the Security 
Council—which has had to deal with 
situations in which the liquidation of 
the colonial system has led to acute 
conflict—has abstained from such ac- 
tion in support of the lines upheld. As 
in the past, executive action by the 
Organization in the future will un- 
doubtedly also be found necessary if 
it is to render the service expected 
from it under the terms of the Charter. 

It is in conflicts relating to the de- 
velopment toward full self-govern- 
ment and independence that the Or- 
ganization has faced its most compli- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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significance of the. recent session 


Se its thirty-second session, which 
was held in Geneva from July 4 
to August 4, the Economic and Social 
Council took a number of important 
steps in its field of responsibility to- 
ward strengthening the work of the 
United Nations family. 

The Council is, of course, the prin- 
cipal organ of the United Nations in 
the economic and social fields and as 
such is responsible, under the General 
Assembly, for promoting the Charter 
objectives of “social progress and bet- 
ter standards of life in larger freedom.” 
Its task is to prosper the economic 
and social well-being of all peoples, 
and thus to give deeper meaning to the 
principles of international cooperation 
and the objectives of peace and secu- 
rity to which the United Nations is 
dedicated; but it is inevitable that in 
present circumstances particular em- 
phasis should be placed on the needs 
and problems of the economically less 
developed countries. 

The year preceding the thirty-sec- 
ond session witnessed the admission 
to the United Nations family of many 
newly independent states, almost all 
of which face grave problems in de- 
veloping and applying their resources 
so as to meet the demands of their 
peoples for better conditions of life. 
For historical and other reasons, many 
other member countries face similar 
problems; and the challenge confront- 
ing the developing countries is felt 
also by the older and more developed 
members of the international com- 
munity. It is a challenge that can be 
met only by partnership. If all respond 
to the demands it imposes, this part- 
nership can be deeply rewarding, both 
in national terms and in broadening 
and securing the basis of international 
cooperation. 

The problems of development must, 
of course, be seen in a broad perspec- 
tive, and in this respect there was a sig- 
nificant development at the thirty-sec- 
ond session of the Council. In recent 
years there has been growing recogni- 
tion of the need for balance and inte- 
gration in economic and social develop- 
ment, and this year the importance of 
these concepts, and the need to incor- 
porate them in development policies, 
has been stressed by the Council. In 
the light of a particularly stimulating 
and valuable Report on the World So- 
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cial Situation, which gives special atten- 
tion to the question of balance, the 
interdependence of economic and so- 
cial factors in development was gen- 
erally acknowledged, and steps were 
taken to bring the two aspects into 
close relationship in the work of the 
Council itself, as well as in individual 
countries. 


Social Aspects Emphasized 


The Council has in the past concen- 
trated largely on the problems of eco- 
nomic development, but this year, in 
recognition of the need for balance 
and integration, it gave increased em- 
phasis to the social aspects of the 
process of growth. The programs of 
study and research on social questions 
such as housing, urbanization, com- 
munity development and child welfare 
were reviewed, and the need for their 
continuation and intensification agreed 
upon; and these programs, together 
with those of direct assistance to gov- 
ernments, should help the developing 
countries to avoid the serious prob- 
lems which have in the past often ac- 
companied industrialization. 

Increased attention was also given 
this year to broad questions of social 
policy, and the organization of the 
Council’s subordinate bodies in this 
field, particularly the future function- 
ing of the Social Commission, was 
overhauled to enable them more ef- 
fectively to deal with such questions. 
Policy decisions by the Executive 
Board of UNICEF endorsed by the 
Council will have the effect of bring- 
ing UNICEF aid into a closer relation 





with the priority needs of children in 
underdeveloped countries. 

In the broad perspective mentioned, 
some of the most important of the 
United Nations family’s activities are 
those in the field of human rights, 
which are directed essentially toward 
enlarging the area of human freedom. 
The Council, which has played a large 
part in developing these activities, re- 
viewed them again at the thirty-second 
session, giving particular attention to 
the program of advisory services in 
the field, under which seminars have 
been held recently in Mexico, Ro- 
mania and New Zealand. Progress 
made in removing inequalities between 
the sexes, particularly in the field of 
employment, also received special at- 
tention in the Council’s consideration 
of the annual report of its Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. The 
Council has sent on to the General 
Assembly detailed proposals for a 
Convention and Recommendation on 
Minimum Age of ‘Marriage, Consent 
and Registration of Marriage. 

While emphasizing the importance 
of social development and human 
rights this year, the Council did not, 
of course, neglect economic questions. 
In the discussion on the annual World 
Economic Survey the importance of 
a full and free flow of international 
trade was affirmed as a primary means 
of enabling countries to finance the 
import component of their develop- 
ment. The Council expressed the view 
that growth of world trade depended 
not only on market forces but also on 
official policies of governments. In this 
connection it called on governments 
to make allowances for an expanded 
world trade in agricultural commodi- 
ties by avoiding excessive agricultural 
protection and by liberalizing trade 
barriers which might otherwise limit 
consumption of these products. 

In order better to fulfil the full em- 
ployment objective of the Charter, the 
Council put in train a review of 
measures to reduce unemployment and 
under-employment with the expecta- 
tion that such measures would also 
promote higher production, better liv- 
ing standards and an expanded world 
trade. The Council considered, and 
transmitted to the General Assembly 
and to the Conference of Fao, far- 
reaching proposals for the use of sur- 
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plus food supplies to relieve under- 
nourishment and‘ promote economic 
growth in the developing countries, 
observing in doing so that surplus 
utilization must be considered from a 
humanitarian viewpoint as well as 
from that of avoiding additional dis- 
ruption of normal patterns of trade. 
The possibility of supplementing bi- 
lateral disposal of surpluses by a 
multilateral fund of $100 million, con- 
tributed in foodstuffs and cash, was 
also discussed, and governments were 
requested to be prepared to take de- 
cisions in the light of further Secre- 
tariat studies later in the year. 


The Economic and Social Council 
has fully recognized the need for eco- 
nomic diversification and the important 
role which the development of indus- 
try can play in this process; and at its 
thirty-first session in April it approved 
a greatly expanded program of work 
in this latter field recommended by its 
newly established Committee for In- 
dustrial Development. At this thirty- 
second session, the Council turned its 
attention to the application of science 
and technology to the needs of devel- 
oping countries, and decided to con- 
vene a worldwide conference on this 
subject in the second half of 1962, 
which should make a valuable con- 
tribution to the development of the 
industrially less advanced countries. 

An adequate rate of economic and 
social progress in the developing coun- 
tries can, of course, be achieved only 
by the full mobilization of resources, 
both domestic and international, and 
the Council and its subsidiary bodies 
have given much attention to this 
problem. Proposals for providing com- 
pensatory finance to countries suf- 
fering sudden contraction of primary 
commodity export income were con- 
sidered, and the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade has been 
asked to formulate recommendations 
for presentation to the Council at its 
thirty-third session on the subject of a 
United Nations Capital Development 
Fund. The report of the “Committee 
of Twenty-Five” was transmitted to 
the General Assembly. 


Expanded Assistance 


In the past year the United Nations 
programs of assistance have assumed 
new and greater dimensions. While 
the increase in resources has been 
most notable in the case of the inter- 
national financial institutions (the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank and the International Develop- 
ment Association) there have also 
been significant expansions in those ~ 
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of the two programs more closely 
linked with the United Nations—the 
expanded program of technical as- 
sistance and the Special Fund—which 
are now within sight of their imme- 
diate goal of a combined total of $150 
million. Programs such as these, based 
on concepts of partnership, are a great 
cohesive force in the world, for they 
not only promote economic and social 
progress in individual countries, but 
they also reinforce the instruments of 
worldwide cooperation and order. 

The Council’s examination of the 
report of the Special Fund’s Govern- 
ing Council once again brought out 
the value of the pre-investment activi- 
ties on which it concentrates, and the 
need for still greater resources for its 
work. The discussions on the expand- 
ed program led to a decision to in- 
crease its scope and resources by 
experimenting with the use of volun- 
teer personnel. The Council also made 
a number of improvements in the pro- 
gram’s organization and procedures, 
some of them relatively minor, and 
others quite far-reaching in their ef- 
fects on economic development. 


Because the needs of the less de- 
veloped countries are so great in rela- 
tion to the resources that can be made 
available to assist them in their de- 
velopment, it is essential that those 
resources be used to the fullest ad- 
vantage. The Council again urged the 
importance of directing technical as- 
sistance to projects that carried pri- 
ority in the national development pro- 
grams of their governments. It recog- 
nized the considerable help that those 
governments could receive from resi- 
dent representatives to this end. It 
therefore took steps toward ensuring 
that, wherever practicable, the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Board 
should make the services of its resi- 
dent representatives available to coun- 
tries that need them, that the individ- 
uals appointed are of high calibre, 
and that they are kept informed about 
development programs and plans for 
assistance, to the extent that this is 
appropriate, so that they can advise 
the governments to which they are ac- 
credited and ensure proper coordina- 
tion among the programs of the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 


The Council also took special note 
of the unique contribution which the 
regional economic commissions are in 
a position to make toward the devel- 
opment of the countries in their re- 
spective areas, and took steps to 
strengthen their ability to help in the 
technical assistance programs there. 








In another important move to heip 
the underdeveloped countries derive 
the fullest benefit from the assistance 
given, the Council set up a special 
committee of eight members to study 
and report on the further steps needed 
to achieve that objective and to bring 
about a closer relationship in aid ac- 
tivities within the United Nations 
family of agencies. 


Coordination 


The Economic and Social Council 
is responsible, under the Charter, for 
coordinating the activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies within its sphere of respon- 
sibility. Each year, therefore, it con- 
siders the development and coordina- 
tion of these activities as a whole, with 
a view to increasing the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the overall effort. In 
1960 the Council had before it for 
this purpose a report prepared by a 
special committee of persons with 
wide experience summarizing the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations family 
in the economic and social fields in 
relation to the needs and opportunities 
for such activities in the period 1959- 
64. This report, appropriately entitled 
“Five-Year Perspective,” helped the 
Council to obtain a coherent overall 
view of the work being done under its 
aegis, and to achieve a new sense of 
purpose. 

The rapid expansion in the activi- 
ties of the United Nations and its 
agencies during the past few years, 
and especially the growth of their re- 
sponsibilities for direct assistance to 
governments, has underlined the need 
for close cooperation and coordination 
among these organizations. In one of 
his statements to the Council at the 
thirty-second session, the Secretary- 
General stressed the vital role which 
the Council has to play in promoting 
this cooperation so as to enable the 
United Nations family to play an even 
more important part in relation to 
international economic assistance; and 
at this session the Council took fur- 
ther steps to fulfil its responsibilities in 
this field. In accordance with sugges- 
tions made by a special working 
group which it set up last year to 
study coordination problems, the 
Council concentrated its attention on 
three key areas—education and train- 
ing, industrialization, and rural de- 
velopment—and took practical steps to 
integrate and strengthen activities of 
the United Nations family in them. 

In carrying out its responsibilities 
for coordination, the Council is ably 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Trusteeship in a Stage of Transition toward the Goal 


of Self-Government or Independence 


Gace the establishment of an inter- 
national trusteeship system under 
the terms of Articles contained in 
Chapters XII and XIII of the Charter 
of the United Nations, only four of 
the original eleven trust territories 
have so far attained their independ- 
ence. Three more—British Cameroons, 
Tanganyika and Western Samoa—will 
achieve independence by 1962. 


When the Trusteeship Council met 
from June | to July 19 for its twenty- 
seventh (summer) session, it con- 
tinued its review of the political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational advance- 
ment of the Trust Territories of New 
Guinea, the Pacific Islands, Nauru, 
Ruanda-Urundi, Western Samoa, Brit- 
ish Cameroons and Tanganyika. This 
review was based on the annual re- 
ports of the administering authorities; 
the report of the visiting mission to 
the Pacific Islands; petitions raising 
general questions concerning trust ter- 
ritories; in the case of the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration, 
statements from the representative of 
the administering authority; and in 
the case of Western Samoa under New 
Zealand administration, statements 
from the administering authority and 
the report of the United Nations 
Plebiscite Commissioner. The Council 
heard statements by the Prime Min- 
ister and the Minister for Commerce 
and Industry of Tanganyika, as well as 
by two petitioners from that territory. 
It also made arrangements to dispatch 
a visiting mission composed of the 
representatives of Bolivia, India, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
to the two trust territories of New 
Guinea and Nauru in 1962. 


Of the seven trust territories ex- 
amined by the Council, New Guinea 
and Nauru under Australian adminis- 
tration and the Pacific Islands under 
United States administration engaged 
the concentrated attention of all mem- 
bers because these three will remain 
for some time to come under the 
international trusteeship system and 
therefore under the Council's super- 
vision. All Council members were 
therefore agreed that “realistic targets” 
should be set to reflect “a proper 
sense of urgency for the rapid and 
planned advance” of these territories. 


During the course of the debates 
in the Council, special emphasis was 
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placed on the need to implement as 
expeditiously as possible the General 
Assembly declaration on the granting 
of independence to colonial countries 
and peoples contained in resolution 
1514 (XV) adopted on December 14, 
1960. 

The importance of this General 
Assembly declaration cannot be over- 
emphasized. At previous sessions of 
the Council, statements were invaria- 
bly made by the representatives of 
administering authorities that it was 
their governments’ intention to pre- 
pare the peoples of the trust territories 
for self-government or independence 
with such speed and pace as the par- 
ticular circumstances in the various 
territories would permit. In other 
words, the pace was set and deter- 
mined by them without due regard 
for the increasingly powerful trends 
toward freedom. Since the adoption 
of General Assembly resolution 1514 
(XV), the administering authorities 
have realized that none of the par- 
ticular circumstances which obtain in 
their territories could be made use of 
as a pretext for delaying independence. 

The General Assembly for the first 
time in December 1960 proclaimed 
some tenets of United Nations doc- 
trine which if faithfully and vigor- 
ously applied would assist the ad- 
ministering authorities in preparing 
the peoples who are placed under 
their sacred trust to achieve the basic 
objectives of the international trustee- 
ship system laid down in Article 76 
of the Charter. The administering au- 
thorities at the twenty-seventh session 
of the Council admitted that the pro- 






visions of the General Assembly's 
declaration did apply to the trust ter- 
ritories under their administration be- 
cause they could not but recognize 
these general principles enshrined in 
the declaration: that there is a pas- 
sionate yearning for freedom in all 
dependent peoples; that they have a 
decisive role in the attainment of their 
independence; that increasing con- 
flicts result from the denial of or 
impediments in the way of the free- 
dom of such peoples and constitute 
a serious threat to world peace; that 
the United Nations has an important 
role in assisting the movement for 
independence in trust and non-self- 
governing territories; that the peoples 
of the world ardently desire the end 
of colonialism in all its manifesta- 
tions; that all peoples have the right 
to self-determination, by virtue of 
which they freely determine their 
political status and freely pursue their 
economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment. 


Having thus recognized and ac- 
cepted these principles as self-evident 
truths, the administering authorities 
certainly have no alternative but to 
draw the conclusion that the interna- 
tional community will expect them to 
take immediate steps, in trust and 
non-self-governing territories, or all 
other territories which have not yet 
attained independence, to transfer all 
powers to the peoples of those ter- 
ritories, without any conditions or 
reservations, in accordance with their 
freely expressed will and desire, with- 
out any restriction as to race, creed 
or color, in order to enable them to 
enjoy complete independence and free- 
dom. It is the hope therefore of the 
non-administering members of the 
Council that the administering authori- 
ties will be in a position to indicate 
at the next session how they propose 
to implement the resolution. 


At its twenty-seventh session the 
Council noted that the administering 
authorities realized that the Council, 
whatever its future composition might 
be and even though it would be 
liquidating itself, would continue to 
play an effective part in bringing 
colonialism to a speedy and uncondi- 
tional end. 

The cooperation between the ad- 
ministering members and non-admin- 
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jstering members of the Council in 
discussing the conditions and prob- 
lems of trust territories, with the ac- 
tive and effective assistance of special 
representatives of the administering 
authorities and of indigenous persons 
from the trust territories, was close 
and cordial, even though the animated 
debates were sometimes marked, if 
not marred, by sharp and conflicting 
views. The Trusteeship Council is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be one of 
the hardest working, and at the same 
time one of the “quietest,” organs of 
the United Nations. 

Conditions in the trust territories 
of New Guinea, Nauru and the Pacific 
Islands were examined in greater de- 
tail, and indigenous representatives 
who acted as advisers to the special 
representatives of administering au- 
thorities made a valuable contribution 
to the work of the Council. Their 
interventions based on their first-hand 
knowledge of the situation and con- 
ditions in their own countries, their 
close and constant contact with their 
own peoples and their profound ap- 
preciation of the aspirations and wishes 
of their peoples greatly impressed all 
the members of the Council. 

The Council itself felt satisfied that 
the administering authorities had real- 
ized the importance of including in 
their own delegations such persons 
who ably assisted the Council to 
achieve a better understanding of the 
problems and the wishes of the peo- 
ples of these territories. 

The indigenous representatives on 
their part acquitted themselves very 
well in the Council and profitably ac- 
quired that essential experience and 
knowledge of the actual work of the 
Council without which they would 
never have appreciated how much 
labor goes into the momentous deci- 
sions taken in their interest. 


“Spring Cleaning” 

Besides reviewing conditions in the 
seven trust territories, the twenty-sev- 
enth session took stock of the load of 
work with which the Council had 
been encumbered in the past. The 
progessive evolution of the interna- 
tional trusteeship system, coupled with 
the steady and satisfactory transition 
from the status of tutelage to com- 
plete independence of a number of 
trust territories, has rendered obso- 
lete some of the make-shift procedures 
and processes and subsidiary bodies 
which have outlived their effectiveness 
and usefulness. 

After some discussion the Council 
wisely decided to dissolve the Stand- 
ing Committee on Administrative Un- 
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ions which had been established by 
its resolution 293 (VII) of July 17, 
1950. 

The Council also recommended to 
the General Assembly that the Sub- 
Committee on the Questionnaire be 
discontinued, since its work has been 
completed. Likewise the Committee 
on Rural Economic Development 
which was established some years ago 
was “honorably discharged.” 

With regard to the review of pro- 
cedures regarding petitions, several 
members of the Council felt that the 
Standing Committee on Petitions, 
whose membership is equally divided 
between administering members and 
non-administering members, should 
also be disbanded. In the past thou- 
sands of petitions and scores of peti- 
tioners took up considerable time of 
the Standing Committee on Petitions. 
The petitioners had to be patiently 
heard, and the petitions had to be 
classified, catalogued and examined, 
with the Committee making recom- 
mendations to the Council on their 
final disposition. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
Standing Committee on Petitions in 
1952, the Trusteeship Council, and 
occasionally the Fourth Committee of 
the General Assembly, had directly 
heard petitioners and examined peti- 
tions. That was possible and even 
deemed proper at that time because 
the petitions prior to 1952 were not 
sO numerous and complex. 

Since its establishment, the Standing 
Committee on Petitions has been en- 
gaged in the examination of petitions, 
but certainly not to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the Council as a whole. The 
presence of special representatives at 
the meetings of the Standing Commit- 
tee was absolutely necessary because 
of their specialized knowledge and 
their presumed contact with the ag- 
grieved parties; but sometimes these 
special representatives were absent 
when questions of fact and law had to 
be discussed and determined by the 
Committee, with the result that no 
specific recommendations could be 
made to the Council. Frequently the 
Council could not devote its precious 
time to this important function so 
clearly laid down in Article 87(b) of 
the Charter and had to accept the 
recommendations of the Standing 
Committee which merely drew the 
petitioner’s attention to the observa- 
tions of the administering authority. 

The unsatisfactory nature of such 
a formal handling of petitions had 
obviously disillusioned the majority of 
the Council and disappointed the peti- 


_. tioners themselves. Therefore when 








the question of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Petitions came up for discussion 
in the Council, some members pro- 
posed that the committee be dis- 
banded forthwith. The effect of such 
a proposal, if approved, would mean 
that the Council itself would hence- 
forth examine petitions, the number 
of which, some members believed, 
would decline to a manageable level. 
Some representatives, on the other 
hand, cautioned against such a hasty 
decision because they felt that there 
was no knowing whether the petition- 
ers and petitions would decline to a 
level at which they could all be ex- 
amined directly and in public by the 
Council itself. 

As a result, the Council decided 
as a compromise that consideration of 
the entire question of the future of 
the Standing Committee on Petitions 
should be postponed until the next 
session of the Council. The Council 
decided to abolish the Committee on 
Classification of Communications. 


Future of the Council 


As one trust territory after another 
became independent, it was naturally 
to be expected that self-liquidation of 
the Trusteeship Council itself would 
be progressively approached. 

As is known to all, membership 
of the Council will be reduced next 
year when Burma, Paraguay and the 
United Arab Republic cease to be 
members within the meaning of Arti- 
cle 86(c) of the Charter. The three 
elected members have during their 
terms of office played their vital role 
and contributed their able best to 
the work of the Council. The “retire- 
ment” of these three members at the 
end of this year will reduce member- 
ship of the Council to 10. The Coun- 
cil next year will be composed of 
five administering authorities (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States) and five non-administering 
members, of which three are perma- 
nent members of the Security Coun- 
cil (China, France and the USSR) 
and only two elected members, whose 
terms are due to expire on Decem- 
ber 31, 1962 (Bolivia and India). 

What the future of the Trusteeship 
Council will be is the question which 
will continue to engage the serious 
attention of the General Assembly, 
although there is no specific item on 
the subject inscribed on the provisional 
agenda for the sixteenth session. This 
problem will again be drawn to the 
attention of the General Assembly at 
a subsequent session. 
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Bearing Gifts of Salt and Axes... 





A “balus” — literally pigeon, but meaning airplane — always excites interest. 


Trusteeship Council Hears Results 


of Peaceful Penetration in New Guinea 


ye the Trusteeship Council be- 
gan considering progress in the 
trust territory of New Guinea, J.D.L. 
Hood introduced the administering 
authority’s annual report on behalf of 
Austrialia and declared that a real 
and significant advance had been made 
in the administration’s standards and 
achievements. 

Establishment of the newly-consti- 
tuted and much more extended Legis- 
lative Council was particularly sig- 
nificant, Mr. Hood said. Also, impor- 
tant advances had been made in or- 
ganizing public services, establishing 
new departments of administration 
and raising living standards, as well 
as in education and other fields. 

After some debate, the Council in 
its conclusions and recommendations 
welcomed the administration’s achieve- 
ments and future plans (see page 25). 
The Council concluded its twenty- 
seventh session on July 19 (see page 
20). 

The trust territory of New Guinea, 
which has a land area of approximate- 
ly 93,000 square miles, consists of the 
northeastern part of the Island of 
New Guinea and numerous other is- 
lands, most importantly New Britain, 
New Ireland and Manus, in the Bis- 
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marck Archipelago, and Bougainville, 
in the Solomon Islands. There are 
rugged mountain ranges throughout 
the territory, with rain forests com- 
mon below an elevation of 6,000 feet. 
As of June 1960 the indigenous popu- 
lation consisted of 1,306,308 enu- 
merated inhabitants, plus an estimated 
additional 80,500. 

Dudley McCarthy, the special rep- 
resentative, presented detailed infor- 
mation supplementary to the admin- 
istering authority’s annual report. He 
was accompanied by Ephraim Jubilee, 
a member of the Legislative Council, 
who was the first indigenous inhabit- 
ant to be seated at the Council table. 
The report described the early days 
of the administration when scattered, 
warring, stockaded tribes indulged in 
magic and sorcery as part of their 
daily lives. Trekking on foot and meet- 
ing innumerable hazards, exploration 
patrols gradually gained the confi- 
dence of the many tribes—and even 
discovered a hitherto unknown people. 
Today, remarkable progress toward 
economic and political education was 
well under way. 

Not long before the Second World 
War, Mr. McCarthy told the Council, 
he was one of two officers with one 





of the earliest patrols to penetrate the 


unexplored country in what was 
then the mandated territory of New 
Guinea. They had spent several days 
climbing through broken ranges up to 
7,000 feet and then through forests 
where the vegetation and moss-covered 
ground were sodden and rotten. At 
about 11,000 feet they followed a 
trail down the mountainside into a 
broad upland valley where they found 
clusters of huts which had recently 
been abandoned by their inhabitants, 
who had vanished into the bush. The 
patrol placed gifts of salt and axes in 
conspicuous places and spent several 
days camping in a deserted area sur- 
rounded by a stockade. Gradually the 
natives began to approach and to take 
the presents. That, explained Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, was how friendly relations 
were first established and how the 
benefits of civilization were first 
brought to the inhabitants, who had 
literally been living in the equivalent 
of the Stone Age. 

Mr. McCarthy told of other patrols 
into other parts of the territory which 
achieved similarly successful results. 
When Australia had accepted the re- 
sponsibility of governing the territory, 
the interior was almost completely un- 
known, and the task of the early pa- 
trol officers was made even more dif- 
ficult because the population consisted, 
not of tribes in the anthropological 
sense of the word, but of many hun- 
dreds of small, mutually antagonistic 
groups speaking different languages. 
The effect was that each group was 
confined to its own area with no 
knowledge of what lay beyond. 


From the outset the Australian ad- 
ministration pursued a policy of peace- 
ful penetration of new areas, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy related. At first no attempt 
was made to stop tribal fighting, ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of the 
new posts, but gradually the people 
stopped fighting and began to bring 
their disputes to the posts for settle- 
ment. 


Gradually fully controlled areas were 
divided for administrative purposes 
into districts, each under the control 
of a district officer. Some of the most 
important work done at that time was 
by agricultural officers, whose main 
concern was to assist the people in 
improving their traditional subsistence 
agricultural methods and to encourage 
the production of cash crops. A fairly 
recent development was alluvial min- 
ing by the indigenous inhabitants, who 
were willing to work the ground that 
would be uneconomic for the Euro- 
pean miner. 
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Medical assistants carried an ex- 
tensive assortment of drugs and medi- 
cines, giving treatment free of charge 
to all who required it. Specialist medi- 
cal teams patrolled certain areas for 
research and to make tests for such 
diseases as tuberculosis and malaria. 

The patrol officers’ functions in- 
cluded assistance to the indigenous in- 
habitants in developing local govern- 
ment, cooperative societies and mar- 
keting ventures. 

The people were now friendly, Mr. 
McCarthy said, and barter items were 
no longer needed, for they knew the 
value of money and eagerly accepted 
it in exchange for food or labor. With- 
in a few more years it was expected 
that the last of the pockets of re- 
stricted territory would be brought 
under full control, entirely through the 
system of constant foot-patrolling. The 
progress now being made was a re- 
sult of the joint efforts of the admin- 
istration and the people and was more 
rapid than anyone would have be- 
lieved possible a few years earlier. 

The fact that some 15,000 Aus- 
tralians had been killed or wounded 
in New Guinea and neighboring Papua 


during the war and that many thou- . 


sands more had lived and worked 
with the indigenous people during that 
time had promoted the development 
of a new feeling for New Guinea 
among the Australians, who were will- 
ing and proud to bear the responsi- 
bility of administering the territory 
until such time as the New Guineans 
could take their place as a modern 
nation, conducting all branches of 
their own affairs. (Papua is a non-self- 
governing territory which is adminis- 
tered by Australia in an administrative 
union with the trust territory of New 
Guinea. ) 

Mr. McCarthy recalled that in con- 
nection with the political advancement 
of the territory his delegation had 
been unable at the preceding session 
to announce plans relating to recon- 
struction of the Legislative Council, 
because the validity of the Papua and 
New Guinea Act, which governed the 
Council, had been contested before 
the High Court of Australia; but 
judgment delivered in August 1960 
had enabled planned reforms to be 
made. 


(The prevous Legislative Council, in 
1960, was composed of the Admin- 
istrator, 16 administration officials 
(“official members”), three elected 
members, three nominated members, 
three members representing Christian 
Missions and three indigenous mem- 
bers, .of whom two were appointed 
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from the trust territory: a total mem- 
bership of 29.) 

The amended law provided for 
a new Legislative Council composed 
of 37 members, including the Admin- 
istrator, six elected native members, 
at least five appointed native members, 
six elected non-native members, a 
maximum of five appointed non-na- 
tive members and the remainder, offi- 
cial members. 

At its opening in April 1961, the 
new Legislative Council had a total 
of 12 native members, including one 
woman, 10 non-native members and 
14 official members (plus the Admin- 
istrator) . 

The reconstituted Council was a 
marked improvement on the previous 
Council, Mr. McCarthy said. How- 
ever, he added, political advancement 
in New Guinea did not consist merely 
of reform of the Legislative Council. 
There had been an increase in the 
number of native local government 
councils, for instance — there were 
now 27, representing more than 200,- 
000 inhabitants—and their number 
was to increase still more. ‘More and 
more women were nominated for 
election to the councils and were being 
included in the electoral rolls. 

Another indication of political ad- 
vancement was that all the district 
advisory councils except one included 
indigenous members, and that one 
had three indigenous observers. A 
similar development had taken place 
in relation to town advisory councils. 

Turning to the public service, Mr. 
McCarthy noted that the number of 
officials had more than doubled dur- 
ing the last five years, with the rate 
of growth primarily dependent on the 
capacity of the territory to absorb 
personnel. 


Indigenous Officers 


The Public Service Commissioner 
believed that the most significant ad- 
vance had been in establishing posi- 
tions for indigenous officers and in 
increasing their numbers. Provision 
had been made for permanent career 
positions and a series of “in training” 
positions to prepare them for new 
duties. 

So far as the police force was con- 
cerned, 10 indigenous cadets, includ- 
ing seven from New Guinea, were 
following courses at the Police College 
and Training Depot, and plans were 
being completed for establishing a 
separate police department as a statu- 
tory authority outside the public serv- 
ice itself. 

Referring to the administration’s 





proposals for extending its full influ- 
ence over all parts of the territory, 
Mr. McCarthy said that, despite the 
extraordinary difficulties involved, the 
target date was the end of 1963. 

For the period 1960-61, the admin- 
istration had planned to establish four 
more patrol posts in the Sepik and 
Eastern Highlands districts in order 
to bring an additional 3,050 square 
miles and approximately 18,000 per- 
sons under its authority. Achievements 
could not be measured in terms of 
square miles alone, however. It was 
rather a question of establishing con- 
tact with the local groups, sometimes 
consisting of only a few persons each, 
and bringing civilization to them by 
setting up medical, agricultural and 
educational services and doing such 
things as building road networks. 

New labor legislation, effective in 
October 1960 and March 1961, had 
been transferred to the newly estab- 
lished Department of Labor to deal 
with industrial organization, industrial 
relations and safety, health and wel- 
fare, industrial services and research 
in industrial fields. On the recommen- 
dation of the Native Employment 
Board, an urban cash wage agreement 
had been concluded providing for a 
minimum cash wage of £3 a week 
for unskilled workers at Rabaul, Lae 
and Port Moresby. A new trade union 
formed at Madang had begun negotia- 
tions with employers, and the adminis- 
tration was assisting it and the existing 
trade unions to develop along sound 
lines. 

Turning to economic matters, Mr. 
McCarthy said that, in its desire to 
develop industries, the Australian Gov- 
ernment had established a separate 
Department of Trade to promote the 
development of secondary industries, 
strengthen the economy of the terri- 
tory and provide a wide range of oc- 
cupations for the people. While eco- 
nomic development did not lend itself 
to spectacular advances, in the year 
ended June 30, 1960, the number of 
factories had increased from 81 to 90, 
salaries and wages had risen from 
£842,000 to £961,000, and the num- 
ber of persons employed had reached 
2,773. In terms of total employment 
and wages, industry in New Guinea 
was twice that in Papua, and in terms 
of value of materials used and produc- 
tion, the balance was even more heav- 
ily weighted in favor of New Guinea. 

There had been a substantial devel- 
opment in the production of coffee, 
cocoa and copra, and that trend would 
continue. 

In connection with social advance- 
ment, Mr. McCarthy recounted re- 
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cent developments. The Madang Gen- 

eral Hospital, built at a cost of nearly 

£1 million, had been opened in April 

1961. The Wewak General Hospital, 
slightly smaller, would be completed 
by the end of the year, and construc- 
tion of a new 400-bed general hospital 
at Lae would begin shortly. 

One of the most difficult problems, 
Mr. McCarthy emphasized, is the 
training of teachers, since it is both 
necessary and desirable that teaching 
should be in the hands of indigenous 
people. However, by the end of 1960 
the administration had succeeded in 
assembling 58 student teachers for 
training at the new teachers’ college 
at Rabaul, where they had undergone 

~ concentrated training before being 
sent out to isolated areas to accelerate 
the training of young indigenous peo- 
ple. He had personally observed the 
exceptional devotion of the first gradu- 
ating class, already followed by an- 
other, Mr. McCarthy said. The ad- 
ministration was meeting the problem 
of new schools and homes for the 
new teachers. 

Speaking of the budget, he stated 
that the Australian Government had 
provided a grant of £14,800,000 to 
Papua and New Guinea for 1960-61 
as compared with £12,800,000 in the 
previous year. Of this sum, £7,860,000 
had been allocated to New Guinea. 
Australia’s financial contributions to 
New Guinea were far in excess of the 
revenue derived from the territory, 
and in any case the revenue was re- 
invested for the development of New 
Guinea. 

During the general debate, V.I. 
Oberemko, of the USSR, recalled that 
the special representative’s introduc- 
tory statement and the annual reports 
submitted by the administering author- 
ity all laid stress on the backward 
state of the indigenous inhabitants 
and the absence of trained indigenous 
cadres as the main factor holding back 
the territory’s political and economic 
progress. He asked whether the admin- 
istering authority’s present policy was 
consistent with operative paragraph 3 
of the General Assembly’s declaration 
on the granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples, which 
provided that inadequacy of political, 
economic, social or educational pre- 
paredness should never serve as a pre- 
text for delaying independence. 

Mr. McCarthy replied that the Aus- 
tralian Government's present policy in 
Papua and New Guinea was fully 
consistent with the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter and the trus- 
teeship agreement. Earlier he had 
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stated that the administering author- 
ity’s goal was self-determination and 
self-government but at the present 
juncture neither he nor anyone else 
could say what the self-determined 
wishes of the people would ultimately 
be and what form their self-govern- 
ment would take. That was for the 
people themselves to decide. 

While P. K. Edmonds, of New 
Zealand, stated that the administering 
authority’s plan to extend administra- 
tive control over the whole territory by 
the end of 1963 would be welcomed 
warmly by the Council “even in a 





future. He hoped the administering 
authority would display an urgent in- 
terest in the matter. 

Mr. Rasgotra, of India, declared 
that the reform of the New Guinea 
and Papua Legislative Council could 
be regarded as much more than the 
very first step — a significant one. 
Nevertheless, he expressed disappoint- 
ment with the scope and character of 
some aspects of the reform; also he 
regarded as disappointing the admin- 
istering authority’s reluctance to con- 
sider the election of members to the 
Council on a common roll system in 





Cooperatives provide sound means of promoting economic development within 
village communities while preserving traditional customs. Here copra is arriving 
at the central storage depot for a group of cooperatives in New Ireland. 


year which brought so much other 
news from New Guinea,” Chiping 
H. C. Kiang, of China, felt that the 
opening up of some backward areas 
could wait, while the building up of 
political capacity of the advanced in- 
digenous minority should not be de- 
layed. 

On the other hand, Dr. Pacifico, of 
Paraguay, expressed concern that the 
administration would not be able to 
bring the whole of the territory under 
full administrative control until 1963 
and regretted that the program could 
not be speeded up. He also considered 
that an awareness of belonging to a 
unit of people did not exist in the 
territory, and delay in developing an 
awareness of a common destiny could 
constitute a grave problem in the 





less than five or six years. He failed 
to see why it was necessary to appoint 
non-native members to the Council. 
Regarding the training and appoint- 
ment of indigenous persons for posit- 
ions of responsibility in the adminis- 
tration, Mr. Edmonds noted that ener- 
getic efforts were being made to re- 
cruit and train expatriate officers and 
that the number of positions for in- 
digenous officers had been increased. 
He deemed it important that the latter 
trend be continued and that every op- 
portunity be seized to train indigenous 
personnel, not only for clerical and 
technical skills, but for higher admin- 
istrative posts. In this regard Sir Hugh 
Foot, of the United Kingdom, noted 
with satisfaction that the administra- 
tion was devoting careful attention to 
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the problem of increasing the number 
of indigenous persons in the higher 
ranks of the service. 

Mr. Kiang commended the admin- 
jstering authority for extending to 
the indigenous inhibitants the right to 
yote in elections to the Legislative 
Council. 

U Aung Thant, of Burma, said he 
looked forward with interest to hear- 
ing more details about investigations 
in progress with a view to drawing up 
a comprehensive program for econo- 
mic development. 

Replying to a question by Carlos 
Salamanca, of Bolivia, Mr. McCarthy 
said that the phenomenon of “school 
wastage” was due, among other things, 
to the low level of sophistication in a 
primitive society and to the fact that 
in any primary grade there were likely 
to be children whose ages ranged from 
six to 16; also the demand for labor 
tempted children to leave school pre- 
maturely. 

Although appreciating the difficul- 
ties involved, J. B. Bingham, of the 





United States, regretted that secondary 
industries had not been extended to 
any important extent, while U Aung 
Thant declared that the encourage- 
ment of secondary light industries was 
a correct approach to the economic 
problems of New Guinea—one which 
the Council had recommended in the 
past. 

The representative of the Soviet 
Union stated that the administering 
authority had done nothing to develop 
public education in the territory. 
Minor improvements reported, when 
viewed against the magnitude of the 
problem, were insignificant, he said. 
Najmuddine Rifai, of the United 
Arab Republic, also declared that in 
the field of education the picture was 
far from encouraging. The majority 
of children in the territory had no op- 
portinuity to obtain elementary educa- 
tion; the number obtaining a second- 
ary education seemed to be declining 
rather than increasing; and many 
years of tutelage had not yet produced 
anyone with a higher education. 


Council’s Conclusions and Recommendations 


After its debate, the Trusteeship 
Council, in its conclusions and rec- 
ommendations, welcomed the admin- 
istering authority’s plan to extend full 
administrative control over the entire 
territory by the end of 1963, which 
it regarded as a realistic target date 
teflecting a proper sense of urgency. 
It also commended the administering 
authority and the indigenous people 
for their recent achievements, but sug- 
gested that there was a continuing 
need for a steady acceleration in the 
rate of progress. And it recommended 
“once again” that the administering 
authority avail itself of the assistance 
of United Nations specialized agencies 
and other international bodies. 

It further welcomed the statement 
that the administering authority was 
working on a comprehensive program 
of economic, social and educational 
advancement from which it would be 
possible to arrive at target dates in 
those fields. 

The Council also invited the ad- 
ministering authority to establish real- 
istic target dates in the light of the 
General Assembly’s declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples. 

In the political field the Council 
welcomed efforts to promote a feeling 
of solidarity among the people, noted 
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the recent emergence of a political 
party and hoped that even greater 
emphasis would be placed on the peo- 
ple’s political education. On the other 
hand, the Council regretted that there 
was only one indigenous person — 
from Papua—on the new Administra- 
tor’s Council and considered that the 
indigenous membership of the Council 
should be rapidly increased and be as 
elective as possible. 

The recent reconstitution of the 
Legislative Council was also wel- 
comed, and it was noted with satisfac- 
tion that for the first time indigenous 
members — six in all — had been 
elected, four from the trust territory. 

Likewise, satisfaction was expressed 
over the possibility of establishing a 
common electoral roll and the con- 
templated introduction of universal 
adult suffrage, possibly at the next 
election. 

In the economic field the Council 
noted with satisfaction an increase of 
approximately 15 per cent in the terri- 
tory’s exports during the period under 
review and the evidence of generally 
increased economic activity in the ter- 
ritory. 

The Council expressed its opinion 
that the need for raising internal reve- 
nue remained urgent and that such 
revenue would become possible only 






with greater investment in productive 
enterprises which would yield higher 
incomes for the inhabitants. 

Recognizing that the acquisition of 
some land for public purposes or the 
leasing of it for such purposes might 
be necessary, the Council viewed with 
some concern the continuing leasing 
of large areas of land to expatriates. It 
urged that the utmost care be taken 
in avoiding serious problems for the 
future. It also recommended a con- 
siderable reduction in the 99-year 
period for which leases are granted. 

The Council hoped that the admin- 
istering authority would enlarge its 
program of agricultural expansion and 
diversification, welcomed the establish- 
ment of the new Department of Trade 
and Industry and asked to be informed 
next year of the administration’s ex- 
panded program of road construction 
now being planned. 

In the social and educational fields 
the Council noted a slight increase in 
the minimum wage and recommended 
that this should be substantially raised. 
It urged the immediate abrogation of 
existing discriminatory laws. 

The Council also noted that while 
there had been an increase of four 
per cent in the enrollment of primary 
school pupils, apparently less than 50 
per cent of the school-age population 
was attending school. Notwithstand- 
ing the appointment of additional area 
educational officers, the Council be- 
lieved that there is a continuing need 
to increase the scope and frequency 
of governmental inspection of mission 
schools and to raise the standard of 
instruction in them to the level of 
that in the administration schools. It 
felt that the shortage of trained 
teachers continued to be one of the 
main obstacles to the advancement of 
education in the territory. 

Regarding higher education, the 
Council, while noting with satisfaction 
the completion of a new secondary 
school at Rabaul and of four inter- 
mediate schools in the territory, noted 
with regret that as yet no indigenous 
person has received university educa- 
tion, the provision of which it con- 
sidered had become a matter of ur- 
gency. 

The Council also decided to send a 
visiting mission to New Guinea—and 
also to Nauru—early in 1962 for a 
two-month study of conditions in the 
two territories. Sir Hugh Foot, of the 
United Kingdom, was appointed 
Chairman of the mission, which will 
also be composed of representatives 
of the United States, Bolivia and 
India. 
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NARCOTICS 


CONTROL 


WHO's share in the international system 


NTERNATIONAL narcotics control was 
left by the League of Nations and 

its Health Committee to their respec- 
tive successors. The United Nations 
inherited the functions of policy, or- 
ganization and administration directed 
particularly against the illicit traffic 
in narcotics. (The functions of the 
United Nations narcotics control or- 
gans are described in UNITED NATIONS 
REviEwW for December 1959, page 47.) 

The medical problems of drug ad- 
diction were handed over to the World 
Health Organization (WHO) as the 
specialized agency whose objective is 
“the attainment by all peoples of the 
highest possible level of health.” These 
are the words of the first article of the 
WHO constitution. Its preamble says 
that “health is a state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being”; 
and it is perhaps not a mere coin- 
cidence that this organization chose to 
select the criteria of physical, mental 
and social health when defining the 
term “drug addiction.” It seems redun- 
dant to state that individuals addicted 
to drugs should consequently be con- 
sidered primarily as patients, sick in 
respect of the quoted criteria, and 
should be treated accordingly. 

Once drug addiction is conceived 
as being a matter of concern to public 
health and having the features of an 
epidemic disease, it is only logical to 
think in the epidemiological terms of 
agent, host and environment when 
attempting to combat and prevent 
this disease. Indeed, wWHo is following 
these lines of approach in carrying 
out the functions assigned to it in 
the internationally organized cam- 
paign against drug addiction. 


Noxious or Beneficial 

The agents of addiction—in the in- 
ternational conventions simply termed 
“drugs”—are the object of interna- 
tional control measures. As is the 
case with opium (the first and still 
the foremost drug of addiction), its 
components morphine and codeine as 
well as a very large number of their 
chemical derivatives can serve a two- 
fold purpose: the noxious one of lead- 
ing to addiction and the eminently 
beneficial one of alleviating severe 
pain and other consequences of dis- 
ease. To restrict the use of these drugs 
to the latter purpose and thus elimi- 
nate their misuse as far as possible is 
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the purpose of a number of interna- 
tional conventions. It is up to WHO to 
find out whether and to what extent 
these agents are likely to produce ad- 
diction. In keeping with the working 
principles of this organization, the 
actual investigation in each particular 
case is entrusted to a committee of 
independent experts. Since its incep- 
tion 12 years ago, this committee has 
examined 86 drugs and preparations, 
72 of which were found to represent 
a danger to public health and were 
consequently recommended for inter- 
national control. 

The sooner dangerous drugs are 
placed under international control the 
better public health is safeguarded. 
Whereas a few decades ago a drug 
had to be used for a long time before 
sufficient knowledge of its addiction 
potential had accumulated, we can 
now determine the potential at a very 
early stage by way of carefully de- 
signed clinical observations; in cer- 
tain circumstances we can even make 
use of laboratory experiments, pre- 
ferably performed on the monkey, 
the most humanlike animal. The refin- 
ing of such methods with a view to 
speedy and efficient international con- 
trol is a matter of particular concern 
to WHO as the responsible interna- 
tional organ and is furthered by ex- 
change of information with relevant 
research groups. 

Communication with the states 
parties to the international narcotics 
conventions would perhaps be sim- 
plified if the degree of pain relief of 
an analgesic was always parallel to 
its capacity of producing addiction 
or, simpler still, if the danger of an 
addicting agent were reflected in its 
chemical formula. Such simplification 
became particularly desirable when, 
after the appearance 20 years ago of 
the first purely synthetic analgesic and 
addicting drugs, pethidine and meth- 
adone, the output of such synthetic 
opiate congeners increased very rapid- 
ly (we shall refer later to the reasons 
for this development). Since, however, 
it was not known whether such a 
shortened procedure would be feasible, 
WHO was invited by the Economic 
and Social Council to study the mat- 








ter. Though the careful screening of 
more than 500 substances for chemi- 
cal clues to analgesic power and of 
nearly 100 drugs for a relation be- 
tween analgesic potency and addiction 
liability revealed a number of interest- 
ing features, no way of replacing the 
individual examination of new drugs 
by an automatic control procedure 
was discovered. 

This series of studies is now being 
extended in other directions, but it 
has shown that there is so far no ab- 
solute proof of an inseparable physio- 
logical linkage between the beneficial 
therapeutic properties and the noxious 
addictive effects of a given substance; 
in other words, the possibility of find- 
ing a valuable analgesic with little or 
at best no side effects cannot be ex- 
cluded. This is one of the main rea- 
sons for the continuing invention of 
new morphinelike analgesics which 
are being added to the doctor’s arsenal 
—and to the list of internationally 
controlled drugs. However, the goal 
— a pain-killer with morphinelike 
strength but without risk of addiction 
—has not yet been attained. 


More than nine tenths of the opium 
produced legally for medicinal pur- 
poses is transformed into codeine and 
other morphine derivatives destined 
largely for relief of cough and minor 
painful conditions. This quantitatively 
important group is a not negligible 
source of addiction, and, just as with 
the classical opiates, it is desirable to 
replace them by non-addicting sub- 
stances of equal therapeutic value. 
Here, chemists and pharmacologists 
have been somewhat more successful. 
Their investigations open up the pos- 
sibility of gaining more insight into 
the intimate mechanisms of addiction, 
and this important consideration is 
another reason why WHO supports 
basic narcotics research. Such support 
extends from facilitating the access to 
scientific publications by means of a 
systematic card index to providing as- 
sistance to actual research work. 


A supplementary service is the 
selection by wHo of an internationally 
recognized name for each _interna- 
tionally controlled drug. The wide- 
spread use of these “international non- 
proprietary names” makes it easier to 
recognize dangerous drugs, thus avoid- 
ing the confusion which must inevita- 
bly arise when a multiplicity of trade 
and chemical names is used for one 
and the same substance. 

While during the era of the League 
of Nations and the first decade of the 
United Nations one of the main ob- 
jectives of the international campaign 
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against drug addiction was the sup- 
pression of illicit drug supplies, at- 
tempts have been made during recent 
years to reduce also the demand for 
drugs by helping the addict give up 
his addiction. The beginnings of the 
new phase coincided with the meeting 
of a study group convened in 1956 by 
WHO to investigate the treatment and 
care of drug addicts. This group of 
experts deliberately confined itself to 
problems of opium and opiates (es- 
pecially morphine and heroin and their 
synthetic congeners such as pethidine), 
but their principal recommendations 
can be applied mutatis mutandis to 
many other forms of addiction. 

Their report visualizes the addict 
primarily as a sick person and his 
addiction to drugs as a disease, or 
rather a symptom of a disease, the 
reasons for which have to be sought 
in the mental make-up of the individ- 
ual as well as in his social environ- 
ment. Remedial measures should ex- 
tend beyond withdrawal of the addict- 
ing agent and restitution of physical 
health; they should include controlled 
after-care, psychological readjustment 
and social rehabilitation. 

These conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, although by no means formu- 
lated for the first time, indicate the 
course to be followed in order to 
ensure the success of concerted inter- 
national anti-addiction activities. Such 
principles can be applied under quite 
different conditions, as shown inter 
alia by results with heroin addicts in 
the United States as well as with 
opium smokers in Singapore. Further- 
more, a review of the world situation 
led to the conclusion that a large 
proportion of addicts, that is, those 
whose addiction is not due to a patho- 
logical character structure, ought to 
be relatively easy to treat and cure. 
This favorable forecast has indeed 
been confirmed in countries where 
government campaigns against addic- 
tions of a largely traditional character 
have recently been undertaken, for 
example, in Hong Kong, India, Iran, 
Singapore and Thailand. The encour- 
aging element inherent in a good 
prognosis should not be underesti- 
mated when planning such campaigns. 

The wHo Study Group on Treat- 
ment and Care of Drug Addicts and 
the wHo Expert Committee on Addic- 
tion-Producing Drugs have outlined a 
number of unsolved problems related 
to the three complexities of drug ad- 
diction—the drug, the addicted indi- 
vidual, and the addiction-promoting 
environment. They have emphasized 
and the Economic and Social Council 
has concurred in the need for such 
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research as a prerequiste to a rational 
therapeutic approach on all levels to 
drug addiction, which as a man-made 
problem is probably more difficult to 
conquer than many a natural epidemic. 
As an efficient means of communicat- 
ing the necessary skills and experi- 
ences, fellowships for training pur- 
poses, expert-consultantships to gov- 
ernments and seminars are provided 
under the technical assistance program 
of WHO, often jointly with the United 
Nations. 


Other Kinds of Addiction 


In the foregoing, the international 
action taken against addiction to 
opium and opiates has been high- 
lighted to show the type of work wHO 
is doing. However, the organization’s 
activity is not restricted to this kind of 
addiction. The chemical means of al- 
tering man’s mind are increasing, while 
the individual’s reasons for desiring 
artificial paradises are apparently not 
decreasing. Thus nearly every mood- 
influencing drug has been tried, used 
and finally abused to the detriment 
of the individual and often of society. 


Perhaps as old as the undesirable 
non-medical use of opium is that of 
cocaine in the form of chewing the 
leaves of the coca bush, which is still 
widely practiced in certain regions of 
Latin America. As early as 1949 the 
United Nations arranged for a field 
study of the medical, social and eco- 
nomic implications of the chewing of 
coca leaves in the countries mainly 
concerned. The conclusions of this 
group, which was joined by two ex- 
perts from WHO, were confirmed by the 
expert committee’s opinion that coca 
chewing must be defined and treated 
as an addiction, a view which is now 
generally accepted. Such acceptance 
is the first and indispensable require- 
ment for any international action. 

Similarly, the way to international 
restrictive measures against the still 
widely practiced misuse of cannabis 
(marihuana) had to be paved by a 
wide acceptance of the expert com- 
mittee’s opinion that this abuse comes 
under its definition of addiction. Fur- 
thermore, with the medical use of can- 
nabis preparations no longer justified, 
their abolition from all legitimate 
medical practice was recommended. 

For some time, sleep-inducing drugs 
(belonging for the most part to the 
medically very useful group of bar- 
biturates) have made their appearance 
in addict circles, particularly because 
of their reinforcing effects when taken 
together with alcohol or narcotics. 


There exists also a very widespreaa 
and exaggerated use of hypnotics as 
daytime sedatives and even euphori- 
ants. When such artificial sedation 
reaches an undesired level it is often 
counteracted with the help of stimu- 
lants. An overshooting stimulation may 
require hypnotics: a vicious circle is 
the result. Scientific proof of the ex- 
istence of a true addiction to certain 
barbiturate and non-barbiturate drugs 
followed, which substantiated a warn- 
ing given by WHO as well as the rec- 
ommendation of the United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs to the 
effect that governments should imple- 
ment a tight system of control over 
the medical prescription of these 
drugs. The market has recently been 
enlarged by the so-called tranquillizers, 
some of which resemble the barbitu- 
rates very closely in their beneficial 
as well as their dangerous effects. A 
careful watch for abuse and, should 
the necessity arise, corresponding con- 
trol measures consequently have been 
recommended. 

After the Second World War, par- 
ticular circumstances in Japan led to 
an epidemic-like outbreak of addic- 
tion to “pep pills,” stimulating drugs 
belonging to the chemical class of 
amphetamines. Experience in that 
country aided wHo in formulating rec- 
ommendations which were endorsed 
by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
and may well have prevented this 
problem from attaining truly interna- 
tional dimensions. Recently, these rec- 
ommendations were supplemented by 
a special warning against possible 
harmful consequences of inadvertent 
or intentional misuse of slimming 
medicines, many of which contain 
such amphetamines or related sub- 
stances. Another problem relating to 
amphetamines is the habitual chewing 
of khat leaves as practiced in regions 
of East Africa and the Arabian penin- 
sula. WHO is at present arranging for 
the elucidation of the chemical and 
pharmacological nature of the sub- 
stances involved and an assessment 
of the harmful effects of this age-old 
habit, which recently gave rise to na- 
tional as well as international concern. 

In summing up, it appears signifi- 
cant that during the last few years 
the purely restrictive and prohibitive 
measures which were directed only 
against the drugs have been supple- 
mented by measures of a more con- 
structive nature dealing with the dis- 
ease of drug addiction and with the 
individuals concerned. We are thus 
entering the second stage. The third 
will be true prevention, final aim of 
every public health measure. 
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AID to AFRICA 


United Nations interest, effort intensified 


fe of the most striking develop- 
ments in the growth of United 
Nations technical assistance programs 
has been increased United Nations 
aid to promote the economic and 
social advancement of the newly inde- 
pendent and emerging countries of 
Africa. 

The 17 African countries which 
have become independent nations in 
recent months have presented new and 
challenging problems to the United 
Nations, which has sought to meet 
their needs while continuing to help, 
on the same scale as before, the still 
underdeveloped older countries. 

There are diversities of conditions 
among the needy countries of Africa, 
but all share certain common charac- 
teristics. They all need better educa- 
tion and training, improved health 
and well-being; they all lack a com- 
prehensive knowledge of their physi- 
cal resources; and they are all short of 
trained administrative, professional and 
business leaders and skilled workers. 

In a recent statement in Geneva 
before the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee of the Economic and Social 
Council, David Owen, Executive Chair- 
man of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Board, said that the ex- 
panded program of technical assist- 
ance “has once more demonstrated its 
adaptabilities by responding speedily 
and, I believe, with some imagination 
to the new political developments on 
the African continent.” The political 
rebirth of Africa, he said, had given 
a fresh impetus and a new direction to 
the expanded program. “The ferment 
of planning and action for the devel- 
opment of newly independent and 
emerging countries has been paralleled 
by the intensity not only of our inter- 
est but also of our effort,” he added. 

The United Nations Special Fund 
has placed a similar emphasis on 
African projects. 

Among the five regions of the 
world receiving United Nations aid, 
Africa has become the region for 
which the largest amount is now allo- 
cated. For the two-year period 1961- 
62, the expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance budgeted more than 
$20 million in aid to Africa, com- 
pared with $4 million for 1960. 

The United Nations Special Fund 
in its 29 months of operation has au- 
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thorized 38 development projects. for 
or affecting Africa which involve the 
expenditure of approximately $63.7 
million, of which the Special Fund 
itself is contributing $28.5 million. 
The largest of these pre-investment 
projects are concerned with land and 
water development, education and 
training. 

In addition, the United Nations and 
several of the specialized agencies— 
particularly the World Health Organ- 
ization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization—have provided assis- 
tance to the newly independent Afri- 
can countries out of their regular 
budgets. During the current year this 
has amounted to several millions of 
dollars. 

A number of African countries are 
also participating in a six-year inter- 
regional project for the control of 
desert locusts, the total cost of which 
is $3.8 million, of which the alloca- 
tion from the Special Fund is $2.5 
million. 


Statistics, Training Needed 


One of the great problems faced by 
all African countries planning their 
economic development arises from the 
lack of statistical data, particularly 
general economic statistics. In recog- 
nition of this need, one of the first 
programs sponsored by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Africa has been the organization of a 
statistical survey of the continent. 

Another impediment to programing 
development is the lack of technicians 
and trained personnel. A recent United 
Nations report on Assistance to Form- 
er Trust Territories and Newly Inde- 
pendent States comments that “the 
severe shortage of skilled technicians 
in a large number of fields makes it 
highly desirable to organize training 
facilities on a regional and sub-region- 
al basis, a process which is of necessity 
long-term in view of the serious gaps 
to be covered.” 

The same report speaks of the inter- 
est shown in the establishment of na- 
tional training institutes “to train a 
nucleus in the civil service and tech- 
nicians needed for the functioning of 
the economy.” In certain cases, there 








are indications that these national :n- 
stitutes are willing to accept trainces 
from neighboring countries. 


So far as fellowships are concerned, 
the number of persons who can be 
spared for training overseas is limited. 
Nevertheless, the quality of this out- 
side training makes its contribution 
significant in such fields as in-plant 
training for engineers and the training 
of geologists, hydrologists and other 
technical personnel. There is also need 
for outside training for top personnel 
in finance and commerce. 

The training which is taking place 
in Africa in the newly established in- 
stitutes is mainly in the fields of sta- 
tistics, economics, public administra- 
tion and housing. Thus, an Institute of 
Public Administration was set up in 
the Sudan in 1960, and plans for one 


Growth of Assistance to Africa 
through Expanded Program 
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1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


With §=Sixteen countries—other than Congo (Leo- 
poldville)—which b independent in 
1960, namely: Cameroun, Central African 
Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Da- 
homey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Madagascar, 
Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, 
Somalia, Togo and Upper Volta. 

MWA Five countries which became independent 
between 1956 and 1959, namely: Ghana, 
Guinea, Morocco, Sudan and Tunisia. 

338885 Other countries 

(including regional projects). 

As implemented. 

——= As approved—half of 1961-62 program. 
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in Ghana with Special Fund aid have 
been agreed on. Directors for national 
institutes of public administration are 
being recruited for Dahomey, Niger 
and Togo. 

Regarding the provision of experts 
by the United Nations, many African 
countries have shown considerable in- 
terest in having expert advice in 
mining, hydrology and resource de- 
velopment generally. However, in a 
great many cases, plans for the devel- 
opment of natural resources entail 
prior surveys and stock-taking and fre- 
quently the organization of geologi- 
cal and cartographic services. 

Substantial assistance is also being 
given by the United Nations in the 
fiscal and financial fields, and the 
United Nations is being requested to 
supply expert advice in banking, com- 
mercial policy and marketing. 

The scope of training needs is to 
be seen in a proposal made in Decem- 
ber 1960 by the Technical Assistance 
Committee to consider the establish- 
ment of a program of training for 
foreign service officers of the newly in- 
dependent states. A report prepared 
at the request of the Secretary-General 
by an official of the Sudan’s foreign 
service is being given serious consid- 
eration by the Secretariat. 


Current Aid to Africa 


Some 40 African countries and ter- 
ritories are benefiting from United 
Nations technical aid which is current- 
ly authorized and being implemented, 
or under negotiation. Such aid is being 
provided under the United Nations ex- 
panded program of technical assist- 
ance, under appropriations provided 
in the regular budget of the United 
Nations and by the United Nations 
Special Fund. 

An analysis of this aid shows that 
it is directed toward assisting relative- 
ly large projects designed to develop 
the human potentials and to reveal 
the wealth-producing potentials of the 
natural resources of those countries, 
and to train and assist the people to 
make the most effective use of such 
fesources. 


As Paul G. Hoffman, Managing 
Director of the United Nations Special 
Fund, pointed out to the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for 
Africa in Addis Ababa last February: 
“In projects to assist countries in 
establishing training institutes, first 
priority is given to those which will, 
as an end result, help produce the 
quality and quantity of technicians so 
desperately needed by the developing 
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nations. In pursuit of this goal, a 
favored position is accorded to those 
institutions which teach teachers of 
teachers. Such institutions have a high 
multiplying value.” 

Thus, in line with this objective, 
one of the largest projects authorized 
for this year is a $3,015,400 plan for 
a Secondary School Teacher Training 
Institute at Khartoum, in the Sudan. 
The blueprint for this spreads over 
five years, and the Special Fund’s con- 
tribution to the overall cost will be 
$1,074,400. 

Similarly, there is a $2,751,000 
project in Morocco—to which the 
Special Fund allocation is $751,000— 
for establishing the Mohammadia En- 
gineering School in Rabat. It will ac- 
commodate approximately 200 stu- 
dents and will produce about 65 
trained engineers a year when in full 
operation. 

In Libya, too, there is a $3,068,950 
project in Tripoli, to which the Special 
Fund is contributing $1,116,000, for 
establishing a new Libyan Institute of 
Higher Technology, which will ac- 
commodate and train about 200 stu- 
dents at a time. The project chief and 
director of the institute has already 





assumed his duties. Because of the 
urgency of the project, the first aca- 
demic year will begin in 1961/62 in 
temporary classrooms and workshops. 

Laying stress on the neeed for 
training the peoples of these new 
countries, the technical assistance pro- 
gram, overall, provides for the services 
of no fewer than 1,544 experts and 
1,583 fellowships involving 39 of the 
countries concerned. The experts are 
specialists in the fields of statistics, 
housing, public finance, industrial de- 
velopment and productivity, telecom- 
munications, vocational training, land 
and water development, agriculture 
and fisheries, general education and 
teacher training, civil aviation, public 
health, disease control, atomic energy 
and a variety of other fields. 

Not all the projects are large ones, 
for the programs recognize that small- 
er ones also fill important needs. For 
example, $50,400 is being provided by 
the expanded program to supply three 
experts on plant production in arid 
zones and on fisheries in French 
Somaliland; $24,900 for experts in 
low-cost housing in Liberia; and $29,- 
600 for two experts in child welfare 
assigned to Uganda. 


Chaos Averted in the Congo 


a year of civilian operations “with no parallel” 


ORKING in hospitals and airports, 

in post offices and farm schools, 
in city office buildings and jungle huts, 
an international staff of 750 has 
helped vitally to stave off social and 
economic chaos in the Republic of the 
Congo (Leopoldville). The tenth re- 
port on the United Nations civilian 
operations in the Congo, covering the 
year ended June 30 last, describes the 
project as “a civilian technical as- 
sistance operation with no parallel 
elsewhere.” The report was made pub- 
lic on August 12. 

Beginning as a hastily assembled 
stop-gap scheme, the program has 
grown in 12 months into a coherent, 
wide-ranging undertaking, guided by 
two basic intentions: to provide per- 
sonnel, advice and financial assistance 
in an attempt to fill to some extent the 
gap caused by the collapse of the ad- 
ministration and the departure of the 
vast majority of the Belgians; and to 
lay the foundations of the training 
programs necessary to enable the Con- 
golese themselves to man some propor- 
tion of the essential services of their 
country. 


In every field—agriculture, com- 
munications, education, health, pub- 
lic works—the departure of the Bel- 
gians resulted in near-chaotic condi- 
tions shortly after the Congo became 
independent. Suddenly, for example, 
there was only one qualified agricul- 
tural engineer, where formerly there 
had been 542 Belgians. On the co- 
operative farms, which represented the 
most progressive sector of the coun- 
try’s agricultural economy, with near- 
ly five million acres under mechanized 
cultivation, no Congolese had been 
trained as tractor drivers or me- 
chanics. 

In education, 70 per cent of the 
teachers and “monitors” in primary 
schools were unqualified. There was 
not a single Congolese doctor, and it 
was estimated that Lovanium Uni- 
versity would have required nearly a 
century, at its rate of admission at the 
time, to provide the Congo with 
enough doctors. 

The story in one key sector after 
another was the same except in indi- 
vidual cases where European tech- 
nicians or missionary doctors and, 
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especially, teachers decided to remain 
and face the disorders which had 
broken out almost everywhere. 

In this emergency period, United 
Nations staff were moved in to fill the 
essential posts that could not be left 
unmanned. They took over the major 
hospitals, distributed food, kept the 
largest airports open and manned the 
telecommunications system. With 
gradual improvement in five of the 
six provinces where the major civilian 
operations have taken place—Leo- 
poldville, Kasai, Kivu, Orientale and 
Equateur—a more sophisticated and 
penetrative program has been mount- 
ed, with a growing emphasis on pre- 
paring Congolese both academically 
and by in-service training for the 
management of their own _ affairs. 


Achievements 


Some highlights of the achievements 
of the year as outlined in the report 
are given below. 


Finance and Economics. United Na- 
tions financial experts assisted in the 
formation of a Monetary Council to 
oversee and advise on the country’s 
position with regard to foreign ex- 
change. The Council was also instru- 
mental in obtaining an agreement with 
the Belgian Government by which the 
Central Bank of the Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi was to be liquidated dur- 
ing August 1961 and central banking 
for the country was to come under the 
control of the National Bank of the 
Congo. 

The Council has also acted as the 
controlling authority for the disposal 
of financial aid given by the United 
Nations to the Government of the 
Congo. This consists of $5 million in 
October 1961 and a $10 million grant 
under an agreement signed between 
the Republic of the Congo and the 
United Nations in June 1961 to pro- 
vide for the Congo’s requirements of 
foreign exchange for essential imports. 


Agriculture. Experts from the Food 
and Agriculture Organization assigned 
to the United Nations program con- 
centrated on the organization of train- 
ing and demonstration schemes, which 
were confined, for reasons of security, 
to the Leopoldville area. 

One of the most successful of these 
schemes was a six-month training 
course for farm mechanics, who were 
needed to operate the tractors and 
other farm machines on the many co- 
operative farms in the country. 

Three vegetable-cultivation schemes 
were organized in the Leopoldville 
area in which FAO supplied seeds, tools 
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and fertilizers to selected farmers to 
provide them with a source of off- 
season income, as well as to satisfy the 
chronic shortage of fresh vegetables 
in Leopoldville. 


Education. With experts furnished 
by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the United Nations initiated a crash 
program which supplied. 64 teachers 
to vital points in the country to keep 
secondary and technical schools and 
teacher-training institutions in opera- 
tion. Sixteen specialists were assigned 
to work with the Government in the 
planning and organization of its edu- 
cational program. A_ teacher-training 
program, organized in collaboration 
with the Congolese authorities, was 
scheduled to begin later in the year. 


Public Works. A program of pub- 
lic works, designed not only to carry 
out essential maintenance and devel- 
opment work, but also as a welfare 
measure to relieve some of the severe 
unemployment that followed the dis- 
location of the country’s economy, has 
been in operation since shortly after 
the United Nations arrived in the 
Congo. The emphasis has been on 
road construction and repair, land re- 
clamation, water supply, drainage of 
low-lying housing areas and the com- 
pletion of public buildings such as 
hospitals and schools. 

By February 1961, 4,000 workers 
were employed in these schemes, 
which have been financed jointly 
from United Nations funds and from 
United States aid sources at an ap- 
proximate cost of $3,420,000. A 
credit of $115,000 was set aside to 
establish a technical college in Leo- 
poldville, expected to open this month, 
to train junior engineers for public 
works inspection. 


Communications. Three specialized 
agencies—the International Telecom- 
munication Union, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization and the 
World Meteorological Organization— 
have provided the necessary skeleton 
staff to resuscitate major aviation fa- 
cilities in the country, together with 
the ancillary weather and telecom- 
munications services. 

By June 1961 all the main telecom- 
munications services, both national 
and international, were in satisfac- 
tory operation. At the same time, con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
training Congolese staff in all these 
fields both by on-the-job instruction 
and by more formal methods. Train- 
ing has also been organized for postal 
staff by United Nations experts at- 
tached to the postal services. 





Medical Services. The League of 
Red Cross Societies and the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, 
which acted as coordinating bodies for 
emergency medical services in the 
Congo under the aegis of the World 
Health Organization, ended their oper- 
ations on June 30, as the major crisis 
in the field of medicine was considered 
to have passed. At that time there 
were 100 medical specialists at work 
in the Congo, recruited from 20 coun- 
tries. WHO has gradually replaced the 
Red Cross, doctors, and the United 
Nations envisages the recruitment of 
100 more doctors. 

On-the-job training has been given 
to a number of nurses, laboratory 
technicians and others, and: the United 
Nations has arranged for more than 
150 Congolese to receive medical 
training in France and Switzerland 
and at the University of Lovanium in 
the Congo itself. 

With the assistance of about 200 
European doctors who remained after 
the emergency, the hospitals in the 
main centres in the country are again 
in operation. 


Relief and Social Welfare. The 
United Nations Children’s Fund, 
working through the United Nations 
operation in the Congo, contributed 
more than $500,000 for relief work 
both in the early period immediately 
after independence and later when 
famine threatened South Kasai. 

The relief operation in this area was 
successful in stamping out the de- 
ficiency disease kwashiorker by wide- 
spread distribution of milk, saving the 
lives of an estimated 250,000 persons. 
UNIcEF will also contribute $195,000 
to a training plan for nurses’ aides in 
connection with a forthcoming proj- 
ect for children’s relief. 

An annex to the report describes the 
special program of relief to the Ba- 
luba refugees who fled to South Kasai 
to escape persecution only to face 
famine. This program was financed 
through a special international appeal 
to which the response was described 
as “overwhelming in its generosity.” 
Elsewhere reference is made to con- 
tinuing machinery being established 
to deal with any future crises, of fam- 
ine or epidemics, and to emergency as- 
sistance provided to refugees from 
Angola and to victims of tribal dis- 
orders in Kivu province. 

In the field of social welfare, a so- 
cial affairs adviser has been assigned 
by the United Nations to work with 
the Congolese Government, and four 
others were expected soon to begin 
work on special projects. The United 
Nations has also provided $86,000 
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to help in the development of youth 
work camps, a feature of the country’s 
pre-independence welfare program. 


Labor. A plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Congolese Ministry of 
Labor has been prepared by an expert 
from the International Labor Organi- 
zation. A number of officials of this 
ministry also underwent a five-month 
training course organized by the 
United Nations in subjects dealing 
with labor, management and _ allied 
techniques. 

As a result of a request made by 
the Government in the autumn of 
1960, ILO experts prepared a draft law 
to modify current social security leg- 
islation. This has been submitted to 
the Council of Ministers for approval, 
and work has begun on “enabling” 
legislation to bring the new law into 
force. 


Training Courses 


Training and Fellowships. A num- 
ber of miscellaneous training courses 
involving on-the-job instruction as well 
as more formal teaching have been 
completed since the arrival of the 
United Nations mission in the Congo: 
640 Congolese have profited from the 
instruction, and 355 more are cur- 
rently undergoing such training. 


A 30-month diploma course has 
been organized by the University of 
Lovanium, with the United Nations 
providing laboratory equipment and 
paying for an instructor, to help meet 
the urgent need for training in agri- 
culture. Seventeen students are attend- 
ing this course. In-service and ac- 
celerated courses in ancillary tech- 
niques associated with civil aviation, 
including meteorology, have been given 
to a number of Congolese, with syl- 
labuses ranging from basic to ad- 
vanced instruction. 

A national school of law and ad- 
ministration was opened in February 
under United Nations auspices, with 
a teaching program that includes a 
preparatory year, two years of special- 
ized studies and one year of program 
training. 

A United Nations fellowship serv- 
ice, set up in October to centralize 
and coordinate all offers and requests 
for fellowships, was installed in the 
Congolese Ministry of Public Services. 
By June 30, 9,000 applications for 
fellowships had been processed, and a 
total of 84 awards made. In addition, 
176 of the 180 students at the Nation- 
al School of Law and Administration 
have profited from grants. 
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Counting the World’s Population 


annual increase at least 46 million 


be world’s population is increas- 
ing at an estimated minimum rate 
of 46 million persons a year and pos- 
sibly at an actual rate as high as 55 
million. The total world population 
was 2,900 million in 1959 and was 
estimated to be about 3,000 million 
in 1960. 

In 40 years, the total population 
has increased by more than 1,000 mil- 
lion persons. Of this number, 400 
million or 40 per cent have been 
added in the last 10 years at an esti- 
mated average rate of 1.7 per cent a 
year. This rate—the same as between 
1950 and 1958, but higher than the 
previous record of 1.6 per cent—ac- 
counts for the current annual increase 
of about 46 million persons. 

The greatest part of this annual in- 
crease occurs in Asia, where 56 per 
cent of the world population now 
lives. The increase there is between 
22 million and 33 million annually. 
The minimum rate of increase was 
computed on the basis of national 
figures. However, United Nations sta- 
tisticians point out that the higher 
rate seems more realistic because of 
the acknowledged inaccuracy of some 
of the national figures. 

These figures and the evaluation of 
the reliability of the world population 
estimate are reported in the United 
Nations 1960 Demographic Yearbook, 
an annual compendium of interna- 
tional statistics on area, population, 
births, deaths, foetal deaths, marriage, 
divorce and migration. The 1960 is- 
sue contains 640 pages and features 
population trends for the period 1920- 
60 in some 200 countries and terri- 
tories. 

The evolution of the population is 
presented in terms of total size and 
annual percentage rates of growth. 
Population characteristics for which 
trends are shown include sex, age, 
marital status, economic activity, illit- 
eracy and urbanization. 

The growth of individual cities 
which currently have a population of 
100,000 or more is also shown. 

The yearbook was prepared by the 
Statistical Office of the United Na- 
tions as part of its program of inter- 
national collection and dissemination 
of official statistics. 

The highest birth rate in the world 
(47 per 1,000) and the highest death 
rate (28) are probably found in Af- 
rica. Because the death rate is rela- 


tively high, Africa is not increasing 
in population as rapidly as either 
South America or Oceania, but its 
growth surpasses North . America, 
Asia, Europe and the USSR. 

Natural increase as well as overall 
population growth is greatest in Mid- 
dle America, where there is an annual 
increase of 2.7 per cent per year. The 
next most rapid growth is in South 
West Asia (2.5 per cent) and in 
Oceania (2.4 per cent); the latter, 
however, is the combined result of 
natural increase and migration. 

Europe, where the average number 
of births per 1,000 population is 19, 
continues to have the lowest birth 
rates. The lowest death rates are in the 
USSR (8), Oceania (9), Northern 
America (9) and Europe (10). 

The average birth rate for the world 
as a whole is estimated at 36 per 
1,000 population, and the death rate 
at 19. The difference, therefore, is 
17 per 1,000, or a natural increase, 
as noted earlier, of some 46 million 
persons a year. 

Since the world’s birth and death 
rates are estimates, based on a number 
of assumptions and on data which are 
not comparable from year to year 
either in quantity or quality, it is not 
possible to assess the trend of such 
rates. However, the tendency of the 
rates can be observed for individual 
countries and territories. Of the 156 
individual crude death rates available 
—some reliable, some not—113 de- 
creased between 1957 and 1958. Thus, 
the long-term decline in the death 
rate appears to be continuing, with 
the gap between it and the more stable 
birth rate widening, and the popula- 
tion increasing at an accelerating rate. 


Population Density 


Fifty-six per cent of the world’s 
population lives in Asia, which has 
only 20 per cent of the world’s land 
area, and therefore a population dens- 
ity or man/land ratio of 60 persons 
per square kilometer (0.386 square 
mile). This density is exceeded only by 
that of Europe. Because population is 
growing twice as fast in Asia as in 
Europe, there is reason to believe that 
pressure on the land will continue to 
increase in Asia. 

Central Europe continues to lead 
the world in average regional popula- 
tion density, with an average of 135 
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inhabitants per square kilometer of 
area. The other regional density of 
more than 100 persons per square 
kilometer is in South Central Asia. 
The man/land ratios cited are averages 
for the regions; individual countries 
and territories show densities ranging 
from less than one person to well over 
1,000—that for Monaco, for example, 
is 15,000. 

Among countries considered to be 
in the “major” category, the Nether- 
lands continues to have the highest 
density, 350 inhabitants per square 
kilometer, followed by England and 
Wales with 301, Belgium with 298, 
China (Taiwan) with 285, and Japan, 
251. Among the island territorities, 
Malta and Gozo ranks first with a 
man/land ratio of 1,028, followed by 
Bermuda with 825, Barbados with 
553, Channel Islands with 528, Ry- 
ukyus 389, and Mauritius 333. 

Data are available for the few 
cities which constitute separate polit- 
ical and administrative entities; among 
these, in descending order of density, 
are Monaco (15,000), Macao (13,- 
438), Melilla (7,061), Lagos (5,000), 
West Berlin (4,596), Gibraltar (4,- 
280), Ceuta (3,192), Hong Kong 
(2,820), Singapore (2,719), East Ber- 
lin (2,692) and Holy See (2,273). 

High as these city densities are, 
they are not the highest in the world. 
If information were available for the 
world’s major cities, the densities 
would no doubt exceed these; New 
York City proper, for example, re- 
ports a density of 24,697 persons per 
square mile, which is equivalent to 
9,536 per square kilometer. 

On either the “city proper” or the 
“metropolitan area” basis, Tokyo is 
the largest city in the world. The April 
1, 1960, United States census reported 
that New York City proper, consisting 
of the five boroughs of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Bronx, Queens and Rich- 
mond, had a population of 7,781,984, 
while the October 1, 1960, census of 
Japan showed a total of 8,302,565 per- 
sons in the city proper of Tokyo (con- 
sisting of 23 wards or ku); the estimate 
for Tokyo as of April 1 was 8,161,000. 
The areas of the two core cities are 
considered roughly comparable, al- 
though New York’s land area exceeds 
that of Tokyo by about 247 square 
kilometers. 

Tokyo’s “metropolitan area” is said 
to have an area of 1,885 square kilo- 
meters and a population, on October 
1, 1960, of 11,370,099; the analogous 
figures for New York City standard 
metropolitan area are 5,568 square 
kilometers and 10,694,633 inhabitants 
on April 1, 1960. 
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The largest definable agglomeration 
for Tokyo is the Keihin metropolitan 
area, also known as the Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama area. This widespread region 
had a population of 13,787,766 at the 
time of the October 1, 1960, census 
in an area of 2,801 square kilometers. 
This might be roughly compared to 
New York City’s “standard consoli- 
dated area,” which reaches into New 
Jersey and had an area of 10,202 
square kilometers and an enumerated 
population of 14,759,429 as of April 
1, 1960. 

While city populations are not real- 
ly amenable to comparison because of 
basic differences in the definition of 
a “city” and the fact that boundaries 
are defined by administrative and 
other considerations not lending them- 
selves to statistical analysis, the 10 
largest cities of the world, on the 
basis of “city proper” figures, appear 
to be Tokyo, New York, Shanghai, 
Moscow, Bombay, Peking, Buenos 
Aires, Sao Paulo, Chicago and Lon- 
don. On the other hand, when popula- 
tions not only in the city proper but 
also in smaller peripheral administra- 
tive units are compared, the order 
is as follows: Tokyo, New York, Lon- 
don, Los Angeles, Chicago, Calcutta, 
Paris, Philadelphia, Detroit and Cairo. 
There are now 73 “cities proper” 
which have a population of more than 
one million each; 24 have reached 
the million mark since 1950. Thirty- 
eight are in Asia; 17 in Europe. 


Urbanization 


About one third of the countries 
and territories of the world have no 
locality within their borders of 100,000 
or more inhabitants. But among those 
which do have such cities and for 
which there are comparable data for 
two separate years, almost 90 per cent 
have shown an increase during the 
last 40 years in the proportion of the 
total population living in such cities. 
Not only have the large cities in- 
creased in number and concentration 
of population, but more than 90 per 
cent of the smaller cities and towns— 
those with a population of at least 
20,000 each — have also shown in- 
creases. Slightly more than 16 per 
cent of the world’s population lives in 
cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants. 
Africa and Asia have only 11 per cent 
so located. In terms of individual 
countries, the proportion ranges from 
a low of 1.3 per cent in Nepal and 
1.5 per cent in Tanganyika to more 
than 50 per cent in England and 
Wales and Australia. Fifteen of the 
35 reporting countries in Africa show 





no places of this size, and another {3 
show less than 10 per cent in this 
category. Half the countries in Asia 
report less than 10 per cent of their 
population in places of 100,000 or 
more inhabitants. 

Urbanization appears to be taking 
place at a pace which is scarcely likely 
to be changed appreciably in the fore- 
seeable future; and there seems to be 
no distinct pattern as to geographic 
distribution except that low urbaniza- 
tion ratios are found in Africa, Asia 
and the Caribbean, while the highest 
ratios are found in England and 
Wales, Australia and Scotland. 


Population Sex Ratios 


Females outnumber males in the 
populations of countries in Europe, 
most of South America, the United 
States and the USSR. The opposite is 
true in Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, most of Asia (including India 
and China), Central America and the 
islands of Oceania. In 204 countries 
and territories comprising 80 per cent 
of the world’s estimated total popula- 
tion, the overall ratio is 49.9 males 
to 50.1 females. 

The ultimate equality of the sexes is 
the product of a number of counter- 
balancing phenomena, United Nations 
statisticians point out. More male 
babies are born than female; consider- 
ably more male babies die before 
reaching their first birthday than do 
females; and, in fact, female mortality 
rates throughout the age span are con- 
sistently lower than those for males. 
Despite the imbalance in the mortality 
rate between the sexes, males outnum- 
ber females in the population until 
about age 15; thereafter, females be- 
come more numerous. 

Statistics of illiteracy, although their 
implications are great in relation to 
social development, are difficult to 
compare. Nevertheless, comparisons 
do reveal that illiteracy is most wide- 
spread among the indigenous popula- 
tion in Africa, where ratios run to 80 
and 90 per cent. Swaziland’s is more 
than 95 per cent. Countries in Asia 
and Latin America hold second place, 
while Europe, North America and 
Oceania record the smallest propor- 
tion of their population as illiterate. 
The USSR and the United States 
both record 2 per cent. 

Actually, illiteracy appears to be 
decreasing in every country of the 
world for which data are available. 
Females generally show definitely 
higher illiteracy ratios than males, with 
the sex difference most marked in 
Asia. As the percentage of illiteracy 
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disappear. 

Comparability of the economically 
active populations is also fraught with 
many dangers of misinterpretation. 
However, considering only the sim- 
plest of measures, that is, the propor- 
tion of economically active of both 
sexes in the population of all ages— 
the crude activity or labor-force par- 
ticipation rates—it appears that they 
range from a high of 70.6 per cent 
economically active among the non- 
indigenous population of Niger to 
20.8 per cent in American Samoa. 

Reliable labor-force participation 
rates for several Eastern European 
countries (Albania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania) and for im- 
portant countries of Asia, (Japan, 
Nepal, Thailand, Turkey) are above 
the world average, as are also the 
rates for other countries in Europe 
and Asia, as well as the USSR and 
some of the islands of the Caribbean. 
Rates below the world average are 
primarily those in Latin America, 
North America and Oceania. The 
United States rate is exactly mid-point. 

Although not many countries have 
comparable data for a period of time 
which would permit trend analysis, 73 
or 55 per cent of the 133 areas for 
which trend figures are available show 
declines in crude activity rates during 
the last 40 years. This means that an 
increasingly smaller proportion of the 
population is providing the labor on 
which the economic life of the com- 
munity depends. 

Some of this decline might be attri- 
buted to changes in the age structure 
of the population, resulting in a small- 
er proportion of the population being 
at the working ages. However, analy- 
sis by age reveals that declines are 
largely confined to the youngest and 
oldest age groups in the labor force, 
while activity rates for the middle 
adult ages have remained fairly stable. 
Thus, it would appear that the declines 
in labor-force participation rates are 
due primarily to the lengthening of 
school life and earlier retirement and 
to the general shift from agricultural 
to industrial economies. 

There is wide variation in the labor- 
force participation rates of males and 
females, with the bulk of the male 
rates falling between 45 per cent and 
70 per cent, and 90 per cent of the 
female between 5 and 45 per cent, 
with an average of about 25 per cent. 


Mortality 


Of the 156 death rates shown in 
the yearbook, 111 are considered more 
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declines, the sex difference begins to 





or less reliable. Among these, the high- 
est crude death rate is found in 
Guinea, where it is estimated to reach 
40 per 1,000 population. Burma, Ne- 
pal and Northern Rhodesia also have 
high rates, exceeding 30 per 1,000. 

The very low rates (below 5 per 
1,000) found in Guam, Canal Zone, 
Christmas Island and American Samoa 
may perhaps be disregarded as deriv- 
ing from atypical population groups; 
the rate of 5.5 per 1,000 for the Jew- 
ish population in Israel seems to be 
the lowest in the world. Cyprus and 
Puerto Rico follow closely with rates 
of 6.1 and 6.7, respectively; actually, 
about 40 per cent of the crude death 
rates fall between 5 and 9 per 1,000; 
another 35 per cent are between 10 
and 14 per 1,000. 

In Guinea, Uganda, Sikkim and 
Northern Rhodesia, more than 200 of 
every 1,000 babies born alive die be- 
fore reaching their first birthday. 
These four countries have the highest 
infant mortality rates in the world. 
Rates of more than 150 per 1,000 
occur in India, Tanganyika, Tunisia 
and Brazil, while 17 other countries 
have rates exceeding 100 per 1,000 or 
10 per cent. 

Among the lowest rates are 16.4 in 
Iceland, 16.5 in the Netherlands, 16.6 
in Sweden, and 16.9 among the Euro- 
pean population of Northern Rho- 
desia. Not many years ago, an infant 
mortality rate of 25 per 1,000 births 
(or 2.5 per cent mortality) was con- 
sidered almost “rock bottom.” Now 
those four countries, plus the Channel 
Islands, have infant mortality rates 
below 20, and another 13 have rates 
falling between 20 and 24. These 
lower rates are the result of a contin- 
uing increase in the number of infants 
who survive the first and most dan- 
gerous year of life. 

Of 140 countries and territories, 85 
(or 60 per cent) record lower infant 
mortality rates in 1958 than in 1957. 
The trend, therefore, is down, the 
current goal appears to be a rate be- 
low 20 per 1,000, which, the figures 
show, can be achieved. Since the in- 
fant mortality rate is generally consid- 
ered to be a sensitive barometer of 
public health, and a low rate an in- 
dicator of high levels of living and 
advanced social development, achieve- 
ment of a decrease in the rates which 
now exceed 30 or 40 per 1,000 (3 to 
4 per cent) would seem to be an at- 
tainable goal. 

With decreasing death rates, the 
average number of years of life (ex- 
pectation of life) continues to increase 
at all but the upper ages. The time a 
new-born boy may expect to live aver- 


ages 71 years in Norway, the Nether- 
lands and Sweden; this is the highest 
expectancy rate for males in the world. 

Female babies, however, can expect 
to live to more than 70 years in not 
three but 20 countries, and the longest 
expectation, which is 75 rather than 
71 years, is found in Norway. The 
Netherlands and Sweden, as well as 
England and Wales, are not far be- 
hind with 74 years. 

The shortest expected lifetime for 
a modern baby appears to be in the 
rural areas of Guinea, where a survey 
made in 1955 indicates a future length 
of life of 30.5 years for a baby of 
either sex. Expectation of life is also 
low in Haiti (32.6 years for either 
sex), in Greenland (32.2 for males 
and 37.5 for females) and in India 
(32.45 for males and 31.6 for females) . 


World Census Program 

Between 1950 and 1959, 230 cen- 
suses of population were taken and 
2,250 million persons were enumer- 
ated. This means that 77 per cent of 
the 1959 world’s population was 
counted at least once during the de- 
cade preceding that year, a marked 
increase over the decade 1940-49, dur- 
ing which only 49 per cent of the 
population was enumerated. 

Years ending in zero or 1 are tra- 
ditionally the choice for censuses of 
population; hence, 1960 and 1961 
will both account for a large number 
of population enumerations. Sixty-two 
censuses were carried out in 1960, and 
by mid-1961 30 of a scheduled 42 had 
been taken, but all the results are not 
yet available. 

Among the censuses carried out in 
the three years 1959, 1960 and 1961 
were enumerations in Brazil, India, 
Japan, Pakistan, USSR, United King- 
dom and United States. Each of these 
seven countries has more than 50 mil- 
lion inhabitants, which together ac- 
count for 1,100 million persons or 38 
per cent of the world’s population. 

The 1961 census results in India 
and Pakistan revealed that since 1951 
the population of India had been 
growing at an average annual rate of 
2 per cent and that of Pakistan 2.17 
per cent. Both rates were considerably 
higher than had been anticipated on 
the basis of population growth during 
the intercensal decade ending 1951. 
On the basis of these and other high 
average yearly intercensal growth 
rates, it appears that the 1960 censuses 
will confirm and, in fact, reemphasize 
the widespread incidence of increasing 
rates of population growth throughout 
the world, especially in economically 
less advanced areas. 
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Differing Concepts 
of United Nations 


(Continued from page 17) 


cated tasks in the executive field. It is 
also in the case of executive action in 
this context that different concepts of 
the Organization and of its decisions 
and structure have their most pointed 
expressions. As regards this specific 
aspect of the work of the United Na- 
tions, the front line has not been the 
usual one between different bloc inter- 
ests, but more one between a great 
number of nations with aims natural 
especially for those which recently 
have been under colonial rule or under 
other forms of foreign domination, 
and a limited number of powers with 
other aims and predominant interests. 
This seems understandable if one takes 
into account that a majority of nations 
wishes to stand aside from the big pow- 
er conflicts, while power blocs or big 
powers tend to safeguard their posi- 
tions and security by efforts to main- 
tain or extend an influence over newly 
emerging areas. The United Nations 
easily becomes a focal point for such 
conflicting interests as the majority 
looks to the Organization for support 
in their policy of independence also in 
relation to such efforts, while power 
blocs or countries with other aims may 
see in the United Nations an obstacle 
in the way of their policies to the 
extent that the Organization provides 
the desired support. How this is re- 
flected in the attitude toward the de- 
velopment of the executive functions 
of the United Nations can be illus- 
trated by numerous examples. It may 
be appropriate in this context to say 
in passing a word about the problem 
of the Congo and the activities of the 
United Nations in that country. 

Different interests and powers out- 
side Africa have seen in the Congo 
situation a possibility of developments 
with strong impact on their interna- 
tional position. They have therefore, 
naturally, held strong views on the 
direction in which they would like to 
see developments in the Congo turn 
and—with the lack of political tradi- 
tions in the country and without the 
stability which political institutions can 
get only by being tested through ex- 
perience—the doors have been opened 
for efforts to influence developments 
by supporting this or that faction or 
this or that personality. 

True to its principles, the United 
Nations has had to be guided in its 
operation solely by the interest of the 
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Congolese people and by their right 
to decide freely for themselves, with- 
out any outside influences and with 
full knowledge of facts. Therefore, the 
Organization, throughout the first year 
of its work in the Congo, up to the 
point when Parliament reassembled 
and invested a new national Govern- 
ment, has refused—what many may 
have wished—to permit the weight of 
its resources to be used in support of 
any faction so as thereby to prejudge 
in any way the outcome of a choice 
which belonged solely to the Congo- 
lese people. It has also had to pursue 
a line which, by safeguarding the free 
choice of the people, implied resist- 
ance against all efforts from outside to 
influence the outcome. In doing so, the 
Organization has been put in a posi- 
tion in which those within the coun- 
try who felt disappointed in not get- 
ting the support of the Organization 
were led to suspect that others were in 
a more favored position and, there- 
fore, accused the Organization of par- 
tiality, and in which, further, such out- 
side elements as tried to get or protect 
a foothold within the country, when 
meeting an obstacle in the United Na- 
tions, made similar accusations. 

If, as it is sincerely to be hoped, the 
recent national reconciliation, achieved 
by Parliament and its elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, provides a 
stable basis for a peaceful future in a 
fully independent and unified Congo, 
this would definitely confirm the cor- 
rectness of the line pursued by the 
United Nations in the Congo. In fact, 
what was achieved by Parliament early 
in August may be said to have been 
done with sufficient clarity. It is a 
thankless and easily misunderstood 
role for the Organization to remain 
neutral in relation to a situation of 
domestic conflict and to provide active 
assistance only by protecting the rights 
and possibilities of the people to find 
their own way, but it remains the only 
manner in which the Organization can 
serve its proclaimed purpose of fur- 
thering the full independence of the 
people in the true and unqualified 
sense of the word. 

The United Nations may be called 
upon again to assist in similar ways. 
Whatever mistakes in detail and on spe- 
cific points critics may ascribe to the 
Organization in the highly complicated 
situation in the Congo, it is to be 
hoped that they do not lead members 
to revise the basic rules which guide 
the United Nations activities in such 
situations, as laid down in the first re- 
port of the Secretary-General to the 
Security Council on the Congo ques- 
tion, which the Council, a year ago, 





found reason unanimously to com- 
mend. 

Closely related to a policy aiming 
at self-government and independence 
for all is the question of economic and 
technical assistance, especially during 
the first years of independence of a 
new member state. The United Na- 
tions and its agencies and affiliated 
organs have at their disposal only very 
modest means for the purpose, but a 
rich experience has been gathered and 
the personnel resources are not incon- 
siderable. 

Last year the Economic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly had 
to consider proposals designed to open 
up new possibilities for the Organiza- 
tion to respond to the demands of 
member governments facing all the 
problems of newly achieved indepen- 
dence. Naturally, the problems which 
are of special importance for such 
countries are basically the same as 
those which face all countries which 
have been left behind in economic 
development. Therefore, the urgent 
attention required by newly indepen- 
dent countries in this respect can in 
no way justify a discrimination in 
their favor against other countries 
with similar difficulties. 

This year the General Assembly 
will have before it proposals initiated 
by the Scientific Advisory Committee 
and endorsed by the Economic and 
Social Council for a conference, under 
United Nations aegis, intended to pro- 
vide possibilities for a break-through 
in the application of the technical 
achievements of present times to the 
problems of the economically less de- 
veloped countries. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that, in the interest of interna- 
tional cooperation and the acceleration 
of the economic progress of those 
countries, this proposal will meet with 
the approval of the General Assembly. 

So far, the economic and technical 
activities of the United Nations have 
been less influenced by the conflict be- 
tween different concepts of the role 
of the Organization than its activities 
in other fields. However, it is impos- 
sible to isolate the economic and tech- 
nical problems from the general ques- 
tion discussed in this introduction. 
While receiving countires should have 
full freedom to take assistance from 
whatever source they find appropriate, 
they should not be barred, if they so 
wish, from getting all the assistance 
they need through United Nations 
channels or under United Nations ae- 
gis. The Organization is far from being 
able to meet all such demands, as 
donor nations continue to show 4a 
strong preference for bilateral ap- 
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ches on a national or a group basis. 
Again, the problem arises of the basic 
concept of the United Nations. With 
the conference approach to the work 
of the Organization a choice is made 
also in favor of bilateral assistance, 
while the alternative approach opens 
the door to a development under 
which international assistance, in im- 
plementation of the principle of equal 
economic opportunities for all, would 
be channelled through the Organiza- 
tion or its related agencies to all the 
extent that this is desired by the recip- 
jent countries and is within the capac- 
ity of the Organization. 

Basic to the United Nations ap- 
proach to economic and technical as- 
sistance is the principle, under all cir- 
cumstances, that, although the Organ- 
ization has to follow its own rules and 
maintain its own independence, its 
services are exclusively designed to 
meet the wishes of the recipient gov- 
ernment, without the possibility of any 
ulterior motives and free from the risk 





of any possible influence on the na- 
tional or international policies of that 
government. Whatever development 
the executive activities of the Organi- 
zation may show in the field, there 
should never be any suspicion that the 
world community would wish or, in- 
deed, could ever wish to maintain for 
itself, through the United Nations, a 
position of power or control in a 
member country. Were political groups 
in a country really to believe in such 
a risk, the explanation would seem to 
be that, as has indeed happened in the 
case of governments of member coun- 
tries with long-established independ- 
ence, they may find it difficult to ac- 
cept the judgment of the majority of 
the nations of the world as to what in 
a specific situation is necessary in 
order to safeguard international peace 
and security, when such a judgment 
appears to be in conflict with the im- 
mediate aims of the group. With grow- 
ing respect for the decisions of the 
Organization and growing understand- 


ing of its principles, the risks for such 
misinterpretations should be elim- 
inated. 


* * * 


This introduction has limited itself 
to general observations on questions 
of principle, leaving all problems of 
detail to the report itself. This has 
seemed appropriate in view of the 
fact that the Organization has now 
reached a stage in its development 
where member nations may find it 
timely to clarify their views on the 
direction in which they would like to 
see the future work of the Organiza- 
tion develop. 
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Dag HAMMARSKJOLD 
Secretary-General 


August 17, 1961 





Economic and Social 


Council 


(Continued from page 19) 


supported by the Secretary-General 
and the executive heads of the related 
agencies, who together comprise the 
Administrative Committee on Coor- 
dination. This year the Council once 
again stressed the importance of this 
body which it recognized as being in a 
unique position to promote effective 
coordination. It also acknowledged the 
value of its own working group, as a 
complement to acc, by deciding to 
continue the group’s existence for a 
further year and to maintain its terms 
of reference. The value of the ap- 
proach followed by the group in its 
first report was widely recognized, 
and the hope was expressed that it 
would continue to concentrate on the 
coordination of programs in important 
areas, including those dealt with this 
year. 


Functional Commissions 


The increase in the membership of 
the United Nations has not yet been 
Teflected in an expansion of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which still 
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has the same number of members— 
18—as it had when the United Na- 
tions was founded. The Council itself 
has, however, recognized the implica- 
tions of the increase in the United 
Nations membership by deciding to 
expand its functional commissions. 
This will provide for more equitable 
geographical distribution in their 
membership and enable them to make 
an even greater contribution to the 
work of the United Nations in the 
economic and social fields. 

The recognition by the Council this 
year of the interdependence between 
economic and social factors in devel- 
opment and the importance of both 
for the full realization of human des- 
tinies is a significant advance and one 
upon which it should be possible to 
build for the future with greater con- 
fidence and vigor. But more than this 
will be required if the work of the 
Council, and of the United Nations, is 
to achieve its full value. In the pro- 
grams which the Council has devel- 
oped over the years, machinery has 
been provided through which the de- 
veloping countries can be assisted in 
dealing with the problems of growth; 
but if these are to have the scope and 
depth necessary to give assurance that 
the problems can be met, it is essen- 
tial that the members of the interna- 
tional community should continue to 


provide the United Nations family 
with means sufficient to enable it to 
meet its responsibilities and to realize 
the goal of “social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom.” 





United 


Nations 


Demographic 
Yearbook 
1960 $10 


For catalogues and information about 
United Nations publications, contact 
your bookshop or Sales Section, 
United Nations, New York. 
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DATES - MEETINGS: DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 





SECURITY COUNCIL 
Tunisia 

Meetings 961-966 

July 21-29 

Consideration of complaint by Tunisia 
against France concerning “acts of ag- 
gression infringing the sovereignty and 
security of Tunisia and threatening in- 
ternational peace and security.” 

July 21 (meeting 961): adopted agenda 
consisting of telegram and letter from 
Tunisia (S/4861, S/4862). 

July 22 (meeting 962): heard state- 
ment by Secretary-General; adopted (10- 
0) “interim” resolution proposed by 
Liberia (S/4880) calling for immediate 
cease-fire in Tunisia and return of all 
armed forces to their original position 
(S/4882); France did not take part in 
voting. 

July 23 (meeting 963): did not adopt 
(4-0-7) draft resolution by Liberia and 
United Arab Republic (S/4878) calling 
for immediate cease-fire and immediate 
withdrawal of French forces “introduced” 
into Bizerte base, and for negotiations 
between parties concerned aimed at 
“speedy evacuation of French forces 
from Tunisia”; did not adopt (6-0-5) 
United Kingdom-United States proposal 
(S/4879) calling for immediate cease- 
fire and speedy return of “all forces” to 
previous positions, urging negotiations 
for peaceful settlement, and deciding to 
keep situation under urgent review. 

July 28 (meeting 964): continued de- 
bate; heard report by Secretary-General 
on his trip to Tunisia. 

July 29 (meetings 965, 966): con- 
tinued debate; voted as follows (meet- 
ing 966): did not adopt in separate votes 
of 4-0-6, two draft resolutions by Ceylon, 
Liberia, United Arab Republic; first (S 
4903) would have had Council express 
“serious concern” that France had not 
fully complied with Council resolution 
of July 22 (S/4882) and that situation 
continued to represent “serious threat to 
international peace and security”; it 
would have invited France “to comply 
immediately” with all provisions of 
Council’s interim resolution (S/4882); 
second (S/4904) would have invited 
France to enter “immediately” into nego- 
tiations with Tunisia with view to rapid 
evacuation of French forces from Tu- 
nisia; did not adopt (6-0-4) Turkish 
draft, (S/4905), orally amended by Tur- 
key, calling for “immediate and full im- 
plementation” of resolution S/4822 of 
July 22; did not adopt (4-0-6) USSR 
oral amendments to Turkish proposal 
which would have specified that Council 
resolution had not been fully carried out 
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“by France” and would have called for 
immediate and full implementation . “by 
France.” France did not participate in 
voting. 


Communications from Tunisia: 


Communications of July 20: S/4861, 
4862, 4868, 4873; July 21: S/4870, 4876, 
4877; July 22: S/4881, 4883; July 23: 
S/4884, 4886; July 27: S/4893; July 28: 
S/4899, 4900; August 1: $/4912; August 
4: S/4918; August 7: S/4920; August 9: 
S/4922; August 12: S/4926; August 13: 
S/4924. Letter of July 21 from Tunisia 
transmitting text of agreement of June 
17, 1958, between French Government 
and Tunisian Government regarding evac- 
uation of French troops from Tunisia: 
S/4869; Letter of July 21 from Tunisia 
transmitting text of letter sent to Presi- 
dent of French Republic on July 6 by 
President of Republic of Tunisia: S/ 
4871; Letter of July 23 from President 
of Republic of Tunisia and reply of 
Secretary-General: S/4885. 


Communications from France: 


Communications of July 20: S/4864; 
July 23: S/4887; July 28: S/4897. 


Communications of Secretary-General: 


Letter of July 21 from Secretary-Gen- 
eral transmitting text of telegram of 
July 21 from Secretary-General of League 
of Arab States: $/4872; Telegram 
of July 21 from Secretary-General to 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
of Tunisia: S/4874; Letter of July 21 
from Secretary-General to permanent 
representative of France, transmitting 
copy of message sent in reply to cable 
(S/4873) received from Government of 
Tunisia: S/4875; Note verbale of July 
24 transmitting text of telegram of July 
24 from Secretary-General of League 
of Arab States: S/4888/Rev.1; Exchange 
of letters of July 25 and 26 between 
Secretary-General and Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of France, and message of 
July 27 from Secretary-General: S/4894 
and Add. 1. 


Communications from other states: 


Cable of July 25 from Senegal: S/ 
4895; Letter of July 25 from Afghani- 
stan, Burma, Cambodia, Cameroun, Cen- 
tral African Republic, Ceylon, Chad, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Cyprus, Dahomey, Ethiopia, Fed- 
eration of Malaya, Gabon, Ghana, 
Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Ivory Coast, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Madagascar, Mali, Morocco, 
Nepal, Niger, Nigeria, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Senegal, Somalia, Sudan, Togo, 
United Arab Republic, Yemen and Yugo- 





slavia: S/4896 and Add. 1-3; Letter of 
July 28 from Libya: S/4901; Telegram 
of July 28 from Togo: S/4902; Letter of 
August 2 from Cuba: S/4915. 


Admission of bers 

S$/4838. Letter of June 12 from Liberia 
transmitting letter of May 25 from 
Chairman of Conference of Heads of 
African and Malagasy States held in 
Monrovia (concerning Mauritania). 

S/4852. Letter of June 30 from Kuwait, 
submitting application for membership 
in United Nations. 





Angola 


S/4891 (A/4816). Letter of July 19 from 
Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Cam- 
eroun, Central African Republic, Cey- 
lon, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Congo 
(Leopoldville), Cyprus, Ethiopia, Ga- 
bon, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Ivory Coast, Jordan, Laos, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, 
Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Paki- 
stan, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Somalia, 
Sudan, Togo, Tunisia, United Arab Re- 
public, Upper Volta and Yemen. 

S/4898. Letter of July 27 from Chairman 
of Sub-Committee on Situation in 
Angola transmitting progress report of 
Sub-Committee. 


Congo 

S/4842. Letter of June 21 from perma- 
nent representative of Cuba to Secre- 
tary-General and reply of June 22. 

S/4863. Message of July 19 from Presi- 
dent of Republic of Mali to Secretary- 
General and reply of July 20. 

S/4865. Letter of July 9 from Mr. A. 
Gizenga. 

S/4908 and Corr. 1. 
from USSR. 

S/4909, S/4910. Letters of August I 
from President of Security Council to 
Secretary-General and to representa- 
tive of USSR respectively. 

S/4911 and Corr. 1 and Add. 1, 2. 
Message of July 25 and August | from 
Mr. A. Gizenga, and letter of August 
2 to Mr. Gizenga from Officer-in- 
Charge of United Nations Operation 
in Congo. 

S/4913. Report by Secretary-General on 
meeting of Parliament of Republic of 
Congo and establishment on Aug. 2, 
1961, of new Government of Republic. 

S/4917. Report on action taken by Unit- 
ed Nations to assist in implementa- 
tion of June 19 agreement between 
Leopoldville and Stanleyville author- 
ities. Report to Secretary-General by 
Officer-in-Charge of United Nations 
Operation in Congo. 

S/4923. Exchange of letters of Aug. 10 
and 13 between Prime Minister of 
Republic of Congo and Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 


Letter of July 31 


Cube 


S/4906, S/4916. Letters of July 28 and 
Aug. 4 from Cuba. 
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§/4892, S/4925. Letters of July 26 and 
Aug. 14 from Iraq. 

§/4914. Letter of Aug. 1 from United 
Kingdom. 

§/4921. Cable of Aug. 9 from Kuwait. 


Pacific Islands 


§/4890. Report of Trusteeship Council 
to Security Council on Trust Territory 
of Pacific Islands covering period July 
1, 1960-July 19, 1961. 


South West Africa 


§/4854 and Add. 1. Telegram of July 5 
and Annexes from Chairman of Com- 
mittee on South West Africa. 

§/4857 and Add. 1. Letter of July 7 and 
aide-memoire of July 10 from Union 
of South Africa. 

§/4889 and Add. 1. Telegram and letter 
of July 25 from Chairman of Com- 
mittee on South West Africa. 


Other Council Documents 

§/4866; S/4860. Reports by Secretary- 
General on credentials: Tunisia; Unit- 
ed Arab Republic. 

§/4867, S/4907, S/4919, S/4927. Sum- 
mary statements by Secretary-General 
on matters before Council. 


DISARMAMENT 


Letter of July 25 from United States 
transmitting United States note of July 
15 concerning Geneva test ban nego- 
tiations: DC/188 (A/4819). 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Thirty-second session 

Geneva, July 4-August 4 

Plenary meetings 1150-1182 


Adoption of agenda [1] 


P 





July 4 (plenary 1150): adopted pro- 
visional agenda, E/3484; decided that 
question of composition of Social Com- 
mission, Commission on Status of Women 
and Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
should be referred to Coordination Com- 
mittee for discussion and report after 
discussion in Social Committee; adopted 
arrangement of business, E/L.897/Rev.1; 
established Economic Committee, Social 
Committee, Coordination Committee and 
Committee on Questions relating to Spe- 
cial Fund and Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. 


World economic trends [2] 


General debate 

July 10-13 (plenaries 1157-1163). State- 
Ments made by Secretary-General at 
Opening and close of debate. 


a hea 
July 25-31 (meetings 302, 304-306) 

July 27 (304): adopted unanimously 
USSR draft resolution on full employ- 
ment, E/L.907/Rev.1, as amended: July 
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31 (306): adopted (16-0-2) draft resolu- 
tion on trade in agricultural products, 
submitted by Jordan, New Zealand and 
Uruguay, E/AC.6/L.273/Rev.1. Com- 
mittee report: E/3546. 


Plenary action 


Aug. 3 (meeting 1180): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution recommended by 
Economic Committee, E/3546, on (1) 
Full employment, under-employment and 
unemployment: E/RES/835(XXXII) and 
Corr.1; and (2) Growth of world com- 
mercial trade in agricv'tural products: 
E/RES/846( XXXII). 


Other documents 


World economic survey, 1960: E/ 
3501/Rev.1 (Sales No. 61.11. C.1); Prog- 
ress report by ECE Executive Secretary on 
action taken by Commission pursuant to 
its resolution 6(XV) (on improvement of 
techniques of foreign trade): E/3519; 
Report by Secretary-General on ways 
and means of promoting wider trade co- 
operation among states—trade relations 
between underdeveloped and industrially 
advanced economies: E/3520 and Add.1; 
Promotion of wider trade cooperation 
among states—meeting held in  ac- 
cordance with Assembly _ resolution 
1519(XV): E/3530; USSR memorandum 
On measures to promote speediest pos- 
sible liquidation of economic conse- 
quences of colonialism and creation of 
conditions for rapid growth of national 
economies of less-developed countries: 
E/L.908. 


World social situation [3] 


General debate 


July 17-19 (plenaries 1166-1170). 
Opened with statement by Under-Secre- 
tary for Economic and Social Affairs. 


Social Committee 
July 21-27 (meetings 448-451) 

Adopted unanimously draft resolutions 
submitted by Social Commission, E/ 
3489 (Report of 13th session, Apr. 17- 
May 5, 1961): July 21 (448): I (world 
social situation), as amended; July 24 
(449): IL (urbanization), as amended by 
Brazil and France, E/AC.7/L.397; III 
(housing and urban development), as 
amended; July 26 (450): IV (social de- 
fence), as amended by United Kingdom 
and Uruguay, E/AC.7/L.401; V (evalu- 
ation of technical assistance); VI (com- 
munity development); VII (social serv- 
ices), as amended. 


July 26 (450): adopted unanimously: 
(1) USSR draft resolution on economic 
and social development, E/AC.7/L.395, 
as amended by Denmark, United States 
and Uruguay, E/AC.7/L.400; (2) Bul- 
garian draft resolution on cooperatives 
in agriculture, E/AC.7/L.398/Rev.1, as 
amended; July 27 (451): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution on strengthening 
of work of UN, proposed by Italy, 
United States and Uruguay, E/AC.7/ 


- L.399/Rev.1, as amended; adopted (12- 





0-4) United States draft resolution on 
combined debate, etc., E/AC.7/L.402/ 
Rev.1; adopted without objection draft 
resolution proposed by Chairman on re- 
port of Social Commission. Committee 
report: E/3542. 


Plenary action 


Aug. 2 (meeting 1179): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolutions A-J and L sub- 
mitted by Social Committee, E/3542: A. 
Report on world social situation; B. 
Urbanization; C. Housing and urban de- 
velopment; D. Social defence; E. Evalu- 
ation of UN technical assistance activities 
in social field; F. Community develop- 
ment; G. Social services; H. Balanced 
and coordinated economic and social de- 
velopment; I. Cooperatives in agricul- 
ture; J. Strengthening of work of UN 
in social field; L. Report of Social Com- 
mission; adopted (11-0-4) draft resolu- 
tion K on combined debate on world 
economic trends and world social situ- 
ation: E/RES/830(XXXII) A-K. 


Other documents 


Report on world social situation: E/ 
CN.5/346/Rev.1 (Sales No. 61.1V.4); 
New Zealand amendment to draft resolu- 
tion of Italy, United States and Uruguay: 
E/AC.7/L.403. 


General review of development, coordination 
and concentration of economic, social and 
humen rights programs and activities of 
United Nations and specialized agencies as 
whole [4] 


General debate 


July 13-17 (plenaries 1163-1166): 
opened with statement by Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 


Onin 2 tie 
July 21-Aug. 1 (meetings 211-219) 

July 24 (212): adopted unanimously, as 
amended, Ethiopian draft resolution, E/ 
AC.24/L.178, further sponsored by the 
other Committee members, on African 
educational development and draft reso- 
lution by Denmark, Ethiopia, New Zea- 
land, Uruguay, United Kingdom and 
United States, E/AC.24/L.179, further 
sponsored by the other Committee mem- 
bers, on education and training in gen- 
eral; July 26 (214): adopted unanimously, 
as amended, draft resolution by Brazil, 
Italy, Japan and United States, E/AC.24/ 
L.182, further sponsored by El Salvador, 
Uruguay and Venezuela, on concerted 
action in field of industrialization; July 
28 (216): adopted unanimously, draft 
resolution by Afghanistan. Denmark, 
Ethiopia, Jordan and New Zealand, 
E/AC.24/L.184/Rev.1, on rural devel- 
opment and, as amended, draft reso- 
lution by France and Uruguay, E/AC.24/ 
L.186, on coordination between indus- 
trialization, rural development, urbaniza- 
tion and housing; July 28 (217): adopted 
unanimously, as amended, draft resolution 
by Afghanistan, Denmark, Ethiopia, Ja- 
pan, New Zealand, United States and 
Venezuela, E/AC.24/L.185, on Council’s 
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Working Group on Coordination; July 
31 (218): adopted unanimously, as 
amended, revised draft resolution on 
Work of Administrative Committee on 
Coordination as proposed by Afghanistan, 
El Salvador, Italy, Japan, Jordan, United 
Kingdom, United States, E/AC.24/L.187/ 
Rev.1 [original sponsors did not include 
Afghanistan and Jordan]; 

Committee also approved following 
for inclusion in its report: July 31 (218) 
and Aug. 1 (219): New Zealand text 
on oceanography, E/AC.24/L.188, as 
amended; Texts by Chairman on re- 
view of public administration programs, 
E/AC.24/L.191, Survey missions, E/ 
AC.24/L.192/Rev.1, as amended, and 
Working Group on Coordination, E/ 
AC.24/L.195, as amended; United States 
texts on definition of concerted action, 
E/AC.24/L.189/Rev.1, duplication of re- 
quests made to member governments for 
information, E/AC.24/L.193/Rev.1 and 
concentration of activities, E/AC.24/ 
L.190, as amended; text by France on 
effects of increase in operations of Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance 
and Special Fund, E/AC.24/L.194, as 
amended. 

Committee considered urbanization 
(meeting 214) atomic energy (meeting 
214) and development of arid zones 
(meeting 215). 

First report of Coordination Commit- 
tee: E/3551. 


Enlarged membership of functional 
commissions: Aug. I (219) took up draft 
resolution by Ethiopia, Jordan and Unit- 
ed States E/AC.24/L.197, co-sponsored 
by Brazil and Uruguay, on increase in 
membership of following commissions: 
Human Rights, Status of Women, Social, 
International Commodity Trade (from 
18 to 21 members): Population, Statisti- 
cal (from 15 to 18 members); Narcotic 
Drugs (from 15 to 21 members); took 
note of financial implications E/AC.24/ 
L.197/Add.1; adopted (13-0-3) draft 
resolution as whole, as amended, after 
separate vote (12-3-1) on Part B, para.1, 
relating to membership of Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs. 

Second report of Coordination Com- 
mittee: E/3552. 


Plenary action 


Aug. 3 (1180): adopted unanimously 
draft resolutions A-G, submitted by Co- 
ordination Committee in its first report, 
E/3551, on: African educational devel- 
opment: E/RES/837( XXXII); education 
and training: E/RES/838(XXXII); con- 
certed action in field of industrialization: 
E/RES/839(XXXII); rural development 
E/RES/840( XXXII); coordination be- 
tween industrialization, rural develop- 
ment, urbanization and housing: E/RES/ 
841 (XXXII); Ad hoc Working Group on 
Coordination: E/RES/842(XXXII); and 
Work of Administrative Committee on 
Coordination: E/RES/843(XXXII); at 


same meeting adopted unanimously reso- 
lution on reports of specialized agencies 
and taza: E/RES/844(XXXII). 
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Aug. 3 (1180): after vote of 14-2-1 on 
Part B, para. 1, adopted (15-0-3) draft 
resolution proposed by Coordination 
Committee in its second report, E/3552, 
on increase in membership of functional 
commissions of Council: E/RES/845 
(XXXII). 


Other documents 


Twenty-fifth report of Administrative 
Committee on Coordination: E/3495 
and Add.1; Report of ad hoc Working 
Group on Coordination established by 
Council (Res.798 (XXX)): E/3518 and 
Corr.1; Annual reports of: Lo (E/3460 
and Add.1); Fao (E/3485 and Add 1, 2), 
UNESCO (E/3498 and Add.1-3) [E/3498/ 
Add.1-3 deal with Conference of African 
States on Development of Education in 
Africa and include final report of Con- 
ference and outline of plan for African 
educational development]; wHo (E/3459 
and Add.1), 1cao (E/3504 and Add.1), 
upu (E/3461), rru (E/3507), wmo (E/ 
3472), mmco (E/3496) and rea (E 
3490 and Corr.1); Study of possible 
effects on activities of United Nations, 
specialized agencies and IAEA of increase 
in operations of EPTA and Special Fund 
—Report of Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
(A/4788): E/3531; 

E/AC.24/L. series: texts of draft reso- 
lutions adopted unanimously by Coordi- 
nation Committee on: African educa- 
tional development, education and train- 
ing, and concerted action in field of 
industrialization (L.180, L.181, L.183); 
increase in membership of technical 
commissions. Communication from Chair- 
man of Social Committee to Chairman 
of Coordination Committee, dated July 
31 (L.196). 





Ec ic develop t of underdeveloped 
countries and financing of economic 
development [5] 


General debate 
[See above under Item 3.] 


Economic Committee 
July 27-Aug. 2 (meetings 305-309) 

Aug. 2 (309): adopted (9-0-3) draft 
resolution, E/AC.6/L.275, on promo- 
tion of flow of private capital, submitted 
by Afghanistan, Denmark, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, Uruguay, United States, and re- 
vised by sponsors; also recommended 
that Council take note of and transmit 
to Assembly report of Committee on 
UN Capital Development Fund, E/3514, 
along with relevant summary records, 
and that summary of views expressed 
should be included in annual report of 
Council to Assembly. Committee report: 
E/3549. 


Plenary action 


Aug. 3 (1180): took up report of Eco- 
nomic Committee, E/3549; accepted rec- 
ommendation concerning report of Com- 
mittee on UN Capital Development Fund 
and adopted (15-0-3) recommended res- 
olution on promotion of flow of private 
capital: E/RES/836(XXXI1). 








Other documents 


Report of Committee for Industrial 
Development on its first session, Mar. 27- 
Apr. 21, 1961: E/3476; Further report 
by Secretary-General on promotion of 
international flow of private capital: E/ 
3492 and Corr. 1; Report by Secretary- 
General on international flow of private 
capital 1959-1960: E/3513. Communica- 
tion from Poland to President of Coun- 
cil: E/L.912. 





Reports of regional ec ic ¢ issi [6] 


General debate 


July 6, 7 (plenaries 1153-1156): heard 
statements by Executive Secretaries of 
ECE, ECAFE, ECLA and ECA (meet- 
ing 1153). 


Plenary action 


July 19 (1171): adopted unanimously 
draft resolutions contained in annual re- 
ports of: ECE, E/3468; ECAFE, E/3466; 
ECLA, E/3486; adopted unanimously draft 
resolution I contained in annual report 
of Eca, E/3452/Rev.1, as re-drafted, and 
draft resolution II, on admission of 
Mauritania: E/RES/822 (XXXII), Parts 
A-C, D I and II, on Annual reports of 
regional economic commissions. 

July 20 (plenary 1172): after vote of 
16-0-2 on op. para. 4, adopted (17- 
0-1) draft resolution, E/L.909/Rev.1, 
submitted by Brazil, El Salvador, Ethi- 
opia, United States, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela on decentralization of United Na- 
tions economic and social activities and 
operations and strengthening of regional 
economic commissions: E/RES/823 
(XXXII). 


Other documents 


Note by Secretary-General on decen- 
tralization of United Nations economic 
and social activities and strengthening of 
regional economic commissions: E/3522; 
Polish amendment to 6-power draft reso- 
lution: E/L.910. 





International dity problems [7] 


Economic Committee 
July 14-24; meetings 294-300 

July 24 (300): adopted (14-0-3) draft 
resolution, E/AC.6/L.272/Rev.1, as 
amended, proposed by Brazil, France, 
United States, Venezuela. Report of Com- 
mittee: E/3538. 


Plenary action 


Aug. 2 (1179): adopted (11-0-3) draft 
resolution proposed by Economic Com- 
mittee, E/3538: E/RES/831 (XXXII). 


Other documents 


International compensation for fluctu- 
ations in commodity trade. Report by 
Committee of Experts: E/3447 (Sales 
No. 61.11.D.3); Report of 9th session of 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade, May 1-12: E/3497; 1961 review 
of international commodity problems pre- 
pared by Interim Coordinating Commit- 
tee for International Commodity Ar- 
rangements: E/3508; Note by Secretary- 
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General on draft agenda for joint session 
of Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade and ‘FAo Committee on 
Commodity Problems: E/3526. 


Provision of food surpluses to food-deficient 
peoples through United Nations system [8] 


Economic Committee 
July 21-27 (meetings 299-304) 

July 27 (304): adopted (14-0-3) United 
States revised draft resolution, E/AC.6/ 
L.274/Rev.1, as amended. Report of 
Committee: E/3541. 


Plenary action 


Aug. 2 (1179): adopted (13-0-3) draft 
resolution recommended by Economic 
Committee, EB/3541: E/RES/832 
(XXXII). 


Other documents 


Development through food. A strategy 
for surplus utilization. Report of Direc- 
tor-General of FAO, prepared pursuant to 
Assembly resolution 1496(XV): E/3462; 
Report of Secretary-General on role of 
UN and its related agencies in use of 
food surpluses for economic development: 
E/3509; Note by Secretary-General: E/ 
3533. 


Report of Commission on Permanent 
Sovereignty over Natural Resources [9] 
General debate 

Aug. 1-3 (plenaries 1177-1179) 


Plenary action 

Aug. 3 (1181): adopted draft resolu- 
tion orally proposed by Venezuela: E/ 
RES/847( XXXII). 


Documents 

Report of Commission: E/3511 and 
Add.1; Amendments by USSR, Afghan- 
istan, United States and United Kingdom 
respectively to draft resolution I A of 
Commission: E/L.914, 915, 918, 919; 
Financial implications: E/3540/Add.2 
and Corr.1. 


Report of Governing Council of 
Special Fund [10] 
General debate 
July 28 (plenaries 1175, 1176); heard 


Statement by Managing Director of Spe- 
cial Fund. 


Plenary action 

July 28 (meeting 1176): adopted by ac- 
clamation draft resolution suggested by 
President of Council: E/RES/828 
(XXXII). 


Documents 

Reports of Governing Council of Spe- 
cial Fund on its Sth and 6th sessions 
(Dec. 9-21, 1960; May 23-June 1, 1961): 
E/3435 and E/3521 and Corr.1. 


Questions releating to Special Fund and 
Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance (EPTA) [10 and 11] 


Committee on Questions relating to special 
Fund and EPTA 


July 28: adopted draft resolution not- 
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ing with appreciation report of Managing 
Director of Special Fund and Executive 
Chairman of TaB, E/3473. Report of 
Committee: E/3543. 


Plenary action 


Aug. 4 (1182): unanimously adopted 
draft resolution proposed by Committee, 
E/3543: E/RES/848(XXXII). 


Programs of technical cooperation [11] 


Technical Assistance Committee 
June 26-Aug. 3 (meetings 231-255) 


Annual report of TaB. June 26-July 18 
(231-238, 240, 243-247): heard opening 
Statement by Executive Chairman of 
TAB, E/TAC/L.239; discussed annual re- 
port of TAB to Tac for 1960, E/3471 and 
Add.1; Also before Committee: Review 
of contingency authorizations in 1960 
from Working Capital and Reserve 
Fund: E/TAC/L.236, and Note by Exec- 
utive Chairman of TaB: summary finan- 
cial report on TA activities under ex- 
panded program during 1960: E/TAC/ 
REP/190; July 3 (238): heard statement 
by Executive Chairman at close of de- 
bate, E/TAC/L.240; adopted  unani- 
mously draft-resolution on annual report, 
proposed by Chairman; July 13 (244): 
agreed to proposal by Chairman to com- 
bine draft resolutions relating to recruit- 
ment and training submitted by El Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia, Israel and New Zealand 
jointly, E/TAC/L.243, and by Brazil, 
Poland, Sudan and United Arab Repub- 
lic jointly, E/TAC/L.245, in a new text, 
E/TAC/L.246, which was unanimously 
adopted; July 17 (246): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution by Brazil, El Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia, United States on co- 
ordination of technical assistance activi- 
ties, E/TAC/L.242/Rev.2. 


Technical assistance activities of 
United Nations. July 18-22 (247-250): 
heard opening statement by Commission- 
er for Technical Assistance, E/TAC/ 
L.247; discussed report by Secretary- 
General on technical assistance activi- 
ties of United Nations under Assembly 
resolutions 200(III), 304(IV), 418(V), 
723(VIIT), 926(X), 1024(XI), 1256 
(XIII) and 1395(XIV), E/3474 and 
Corr.1,2; July 22 (250): adopted draft 
resolution on Secretary-General’s report. 


Country programing procedures: proj- 
ect programing. July 3-18 (238-244, 246, 
247): discussed proposals in report of 
TAB on project programing, E/TAC/ 
105; also before Committee, communica- 
tion from WHO on subject, E/TAC/108; 
July 13 (244): adopted unanimously draft 
resolution on country programing pro- 
cedures, etc. proposed by Afghanistan, 
Ethiopia, New Zealand, Poland, United 
Arab Republic and United Kingdom, E/ 
TAC/L.241/Rev.1 [Sponsors of original 
draft, E/TAC.L.241: Afghanistan, Brazil, 
New Zealand, United Arab Republic, 
United Kingdom]; July 1° (247): adopted 
unanimously draft resolui:on by Brazil, 
El Salvador, Uruguay and Venezuela, E/ 
TAC/L.244/Rev.1, on consultations be- 
tween Executive Secretary of each re- 





gional economic commission, and Exec- 
utive Chairman of TAB regarding eco- 
nomic and social factors to be taken into 
account in preparation of programs of 
technical cooperation in countries of each 
region. [This resolution called for no 
action on part of Council.] 


Revised supplementary program for 
1961-62. July 13, 28 (244, 253): took 
note of report by Executive Chairman of 
TAB, E/TAC/L.237. . 


Allocation of administrative and oper- 
ational services costs. July 14 (245): 
adopted resolution drafted by Secretariat 
approving recommendations of Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions (A/4774) as modified; 
also before TAC: communications from 
FAO and wMo, E/TAC/106 and 107. 


Questions relating to Special Fund and 
EPTA, July 27-Aug. 4 (252-255): noted 
report of Managing Director of Special 
Fund and Executive Chairman, E/3473; 
Aug. 2 (255): adopted (20-0-3) draft 
resolution by Afghanistan, Brazil, Ethi- 
opia, New Zealand, Sudan, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom, United 
States, E/TAC/L.249/Rev.1, as amended, 
relating to resident representatives; |Af- 
ghanistan was not among sponsors of 
original draft, E/TAC/L.249]; amend- 
ments to revised draft resolution were 
submitted by USSR, El Salvador and 
France respectively, E/TAC/L.252, 253, 
254. [See also above under items 10-11.] 


Other matters. July 28 (253): approved 
proposal contained in E/TAC/L.238 on 
financing of compensation payments in 
event of death, injury or illness attrib- 
utable to performance of official duties 
on behalf of technical assistance pro- 
gram. 

Report of Tac to Council: E/3547 and 
Corr.1, draft resolutions I-VII. 


Plenary action 

Aug. 4 (meeting 1182): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolutions I-VI submitted 
by tac, E/3547 and Corr.1: Annual 
report of TAB: E/RES/850(XXXII); 
Annual report of TaB (recruitment and 
training) as amended: E/RES/852 
(XXXII); Annual report of TaB (co- 
ordination of TA activities): E/RES/851 
(XXXII); Report on UN programs of TA: 
E/RES/853(XXXII); Country program- 
ing procedures: Project programing: E/ 
RES/854(XXXII); Allocation of admin- 
istrative and operational services costs 
between regular and expanded program 
budgets: E/RES/855(XXXII); adopted 
15-0-3 draft resolution VII: Questions 
relating to Special Fund and ©PpTa (relat- 
ing to resident representatives): E/RES/ 
856(XXXII); 

Aug. 4: President appointed following 
to ad hoc committee of eight called for 
under resolution 851(XXXII): Brazil, 
Ethiopia, France, Japan, USSR, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom and 
United States, Doc.E/3553. 


Other documents 
Report of TAC on meetings held Nov. 
23-Dec, 15, 1960: E/3430; Corrigendum 
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to program for 1961-62: E/TAC/L.223 
Corr.2; Draft report of Tac to Council: 
E/TAC/L.250 and Add.1-5. 


Assistance to former Trust Territories and 
other newly independent states [12] 

July 19 (plenaries 1170, 1171) heard 
opening and concluding statements by 
UN Commissioner for Technical Assist- 
ance; also heard concluding statement by 
President of Council; agreed (1171) to 
include in Council’s report para. express- 
ing satisfaction at progress recorded in 
Secretary-General’s report (E/3500) and 
recording main points of discussion and 
importance of continuing programs to 
assist former Trust Territories and other 
newly-independent States to further their 
economic and social development. 


Other documents 


Annual report of UNESCO to Council 
for 1960-1961: E/3498 and Add.1-3; 
Note by Secretary-General: E/3503. 


Use of volunteer workers in operational pro- 
grams of United Nations and related agencies 
designed to assist in economic and social de- 
velopment of less developed countries [13] 


Technical Assistance Committee 
July 20-Aug. 1 (meetings 248-254) 

Aug. 1 (254): adopted (17-3-4) United 
States draft resolution, E/TAC/L.248/ 
Rev.1, as further amended. Committee 
report: E/3548. 


Plenary action 

Aug. 4 (meeting 1182): adopted by 
roll-call (13-3-2) draft resolution recom- 
mended by Tac, E/3548: E/RES/849 
(XXXII). 


Other documents 


Communication from United States: 
E/3475 and Corr.1; Note by Secretary- 
General: E/TAC/109; Draft resolution 
by Afghanistan, Sudan, United Arab Re- 
public: E/TAC/L.251; Draft report of 
Tac: E/TAC/L.255. 


Questions relating to science and technology: 
(a) Survey on main trends of inquiry in nat- 
ural sciences, dissemination of scientific knowl- 
edge and application of such knowledge for 
peaceful ends; (b) Development of scientific 
and technical cooperation and exchange of 
experience [14] 


General debate 
July 4, 5 (plenary meetings 1151, 1152) 


Ad Hoe Working Group on Item 14 (a) 


July 12-26 (meetings 1-10): discussed 
recommendations contained in United 
Nations survey entitled “Current trends 
in scientific research,” E/3362/Rev. 1 
(UNESCO No. N.S.61/D.26/A); also be- 
fore Committee: Comments of UNESCO 
on recommendations of Survey: E/3469; 
Comments received by UNESCO from spe- 
cialized agencies and IAEA on recom- 
mendations arising out of Survey: E/ 
3488 and Add. 1; Reports on comments 
of states members of United Nations 
and related agencies on recommendations 
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arising out of Survey: E/3505 and Add. 
1-4; Add. 1/Corr. 1; July 26: adopted 
report to Council containing two resolu- 
tions recommended for adoption: E/ 
3539 and Corr. 1. 

[Working group suggested by France 
(plenary 1150) was established by 
Council on July 11 (plenary 1159) to 
consider recommendations of Survey (E/ 
3362/Rev.1) as well as comments there- 
on; membership of group: Brazil, -Ethi- 
opia, France, Italy, Japan, Poland, USSR, 
United Kingdom, United States; ob- 
servers from Australia participated in 
discussions as did representatives of spe- 
cialized agencies and IAEA. Working pa- 
pers of Group: A/AC.48/L.1-3]. 


Plenary action on item 14 (a) 


Aug. 1 (meeting 1177): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolutions submitted by 
working group, E/3539 and Corr. 1, 
one relating to survey and implementa- 
tion of its recommendations and one on 
establishment of world network of mete- 
orological stations: E/RES/829 (XXXID, 
Parts I and II. 


Plenary action on item 14 (b) 


Aug. 1, 3 (meetings 1177, 1180): dis- 
cussed proposal by United Nations Sci- 
entific Advisory Committee for calling 
of United Nations Conference on Ap- 
plication of Science and Technology for 
Benefit of Less Developed Areas, E/ 
3510, a report by Secretary-General on 
development of scientific and technical 
cooperation and exchange of experience, 
E/3515, and statement on financial im- 
plications of proposed conference, E/ 
3540/Add. 1; Aug. 3 (1180): adopted 
unanimously draft resolution, E/L.911, 
by Brazil, Denmark, Italy, United King- 
dom and United States as amended by 
Poland, E/L.916/Rev. 1, and France, 
E/L.917: E/RES/834 (XXXII). 


Report of Commission on Human Rights [15] 


Social Committee 
July 13-24 (meetings 443-449) 

Took up draft resolutions II, III, V 
and VI submitted by Commission in re- 
port of its 17th session (Feb. 20-Mar. 
17, 1960), E/3456; July 14 (444): 
adopted unanimously draft resolution V 
(Yearbook); July 20 (447): adopted 
unanimously draft resolutions II (mani- 
festations of racial prejudice, etc.) and 
VI (Commission report); did not vote 
on draft resolution III (Freedom from 
Prejudice and Discrimination Day, etc.) 
—adopted instead (14-0-3) draft sub- 
mitted by Chairman, E/AC.7/L.396, as 
amended; adopted unanimously draft 
resolution on slavery, proposed by Den- 
mark, United Kingdom, Uruguay, E/ 
AC.7/L.389, as amended and as further 
amended, E/AC.7/L.389/Rev.1, on July 
24 (449). 

[For Commission’s draft resolution I, 
see below, Item 17; draft resolution IV 
(freedom of information) was dealt 
with by Council at its 31st session.] 

July 21 (448): considered note by Sec- 





retary-General on Communications con- 
cerning human rights, E/3494; agreed that 
matter should be referred to Commission 
on Human Rights. 

Report of Social Committee: E/3537 
and Corr.1. 


Plenary Action 


July 27 (meeting 1174): adopted unan- 
imously following draft resolutions sub- 
mitted by Social Committee, E/3537 and 
Corr.1: A. Report of Commission; B. 
Manifestations of racial prejudice and 
national and religious intolerance; D. 
Yearbook on Human Rights; E. Slavery; 
adopted (11-0-4) draft resolution C on 
Freedom from Prejudice and Discrimin- 
ation Year and Day: E/RES/826 
(XXXII), A-E. 


Other documents 


Note by Secretary-General and com- 
ments of governments on Commission's 
draft resolution III on Freedom from 
Prejudice and Discrimination Year and 
Day: E/3491 and Addenda; Note by 
Secretary-General on Supplementary Con- 
vention on Abolition of Slavery, Slave 
Trade and Institutions and Practices 
Similar to Slavery: E/3463 and Corr. 1 
and Add. 1. 

E/AC.7/L. series: USSR amendment 
to draft resolution II (L.390); amend- 
ments to draft resolution III by United 
Kingdom (L.391) and United States 
(L.393); United States sub-amendment 
to United Kingdom amendment (L.394). 


Report of Commission on Status of Women [16] 


Social Committee 
July 5-12 (meetings 435-442) 

Adopted as follows draft resolutions 
I-V submitted by Commission in report 
of its 15th session (Mar. 13-30, 1961), 
E/3464; July 7 (437): (operations 
based on customs), adopted (8-1-6) as 
amended; July 10 (439): IV A(discrimi- 
nation in employment) adopted (16-0-1) 
as amended by Denmark, New Zealand 
and Uruguay, E/AC.7/L.382, and by 
France, E/AC.7/L.386; IV B(expansion 
of employment opportunities) adopted 
unanimously; V A(access to teaching 
profession) adopted unanimously; July 
11 (440): If A(Draft convention relat- 
ing to marriage) adopted (15-0-2) as 
amended orally [amendment by USSR, 
E/AC.7/L.385, relating to drafting 
changes in Russian text, was withdrawn]; 
IIIf B(Draft recommendation relating to 
marriage), adopted unanimously; July 
11 (441): IV C(tax legislation) adopted 
(10-0-5) as amended by Uruguay, E/ 
AC.7/L.387 (orally subamended by 
France and Brazil); July 12 (442): I 
(Commission report) adopted unanimous- 
ly; V B(discrimination in education) 
adopted unanimously, as amended by 
United Kingdom, E/AC.7/L.383, United 
States, E/AC.7/L.384, and New Zealand, 
E/AC.7/L.388. 

July 12 (442): discussed draft reso- 
lution VI submitted by Commission— 
relating to increase in Commission mem- 
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bership—and transmitted it to Coordina- 
tion Committee [see above, Item 4]. 

Report of Social Committee: E/3535 
and Corr.1. 


Plenary Action 


July 19 (meeting 1171): adopted draft 
resolutions submitted by Social Commit- 
tee, E/3535 and Corr. 1 as follows: I. 
Report of Commission, unanimously; II. 
Operations based on customs (9-2-5); 
ll. Status of women in private law, 
consent to marriage, minimum age of 
marriage and registration of marriages: 
A. Draft Convention (14-0-2); B. Rec- 
ommendation, unanimously; IV. Eco- 
nomic rights and opportunities for wom- 
en: A. Discrimination in employment and 
occupation (16-0-1); B. Expansion of 
employment opportunities for women, 
unanimously; C. Tax legislation applica- 
ble to women (13-0-4); V. Access of 
women to education: A. Access to teach- 
ing profession, unanimously; B. Dis- 
crimination in education, unanimously 
after adopting (9-3-5) words “or equiva- 
lent” at end of op. para. 1: E/RES/821 
(XXXII), Parts I-V. 


Other documents 


Preliminary report by Secretary-Gen- 
eral on United Nations assistance for 
advancement of women in developing 
countries: E/3493 and Corr.1: Working 
paper by Secretary-General on draft 
convention and draft recommendation re- 
lating to marriage, E/AC.7/L.379; 
Amendments to Commission’s draft res- 
olutions: to III A, by New Zealand, E/ 
AC.7/L.381/Rev.1 and to III B, by 
Denmark and United Kingdom, E/AC.7/- 
L.380. 


Advisory services in Human Rights [17] 


Social Committee 
July 20, 21 (meetings 447-448) 

Adopted unanimously draft resolution 
[ submitted by Commission on Human 
Rights, E/3456, as amended by United 
Kingdom, E/AC.7/L.392. Committee re- 
port: E/3536. 


Plenary action 


July 27 (meeting 1174): adopted unan- 
imously draft resolution submitted by 
Social Committee, E/3536: E/RES/825 
(XXXII). 


Other documents 

Note by Secretary-General: E/3487; 
1961 Seminar on Protection of Human 
Rights in Administration of Criminal 
Justice, Wellington, New Zealand, Feb- 
tuary 6-20, 1961: ST/TAO/HR/10. 


International Control of narcotic drugs [18] 
Social Committee 
July 31 (meeting 452) 

Adopted two draft resolutions sub- 
mitted by Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
im report of its 16th-session (Apr. 24- 
May 10, 1961), E/3512: draft resolu- 
tion A on Commission report (E/3512), 
unanimously; draft resolution B on Single 
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Convention on Narcotic Drugs, by vote 
of 14-0-3; adopted unanimously third 
draft resolution, on report of Permanent 
Central Opium Board on its activities in 
1960 (E/OB/16 and Addendum—Sales 
No.60.X1.3. and Add), proposed by 
Chairman. Committee report: E/3545. 


Plenary action 


Aug. 3 (meeting 1180): adopted unan- 
imously draft resolutions proposed by 
Social Committee, E/3545: (A) Report 
of Commission on Narcotic Drugs; (B) 
Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs 
and (C) Report of PCOB: E/RES/833 
(XXXII). 


Other documents 


Reports by Secretary-General on Pleni- 
potentiary Conference for adoption of 
Single Convention: E/3527; E/CN.7/403 
and Corr. 1. 


United Nations Children’s Fund [19] 


Plenary action 


July 27, 28 (plenaries 1174, 1175): 
heard statment by Chairman of UNICEF 
Executive Board; held general debate; 
July 28 (1175): adopted unanimously 
draft resolution E/L.913, by Afghanis- 
tan, Brazil, France, Poland, United King- 
dom: E/RES/827 (XXXII). 


Other documents 


Reports of UNICEF Executive Board, 
meetings 258-260, January 12-13, 1961 
and meetings 261-276, June 8-19, 1961: 
E/3439, E/3525; Report by Executive 
Director on main UNICEF trends in 
1960: E/3442; Digest of UNICEF-aided 
projects: E/ICEF/400/Add.5; List of 
UNICEF.-aided projects: E/ICEF/432. 


Annual report of United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees [20] 


Plenary action 


July 24 (plenary 1173): heard state- 
ment by High Commissioner; took note 
of his annual report, E/3506 and Corr. 
1 and Add.1. 


Non-Governmental Organizations [21] 


Council Committee on NGO's 
July 6, 12 (meetings 186, 187) 

Heard statements by representatives of 
NGO’s and applications for hearings. Re- 
ports of Committee: E/3528, 3529, 3534. 


Plenary action 


July 7 (meeting 1156): approved report 
on applications for hearings, E/3528. 


Documents 


List of written statements submitted 
to Council and its Commissions since 
publication of previous list (E/C.2/552): 
E/C.2/574; Statements submitted by Int. 
Council of Social Democratic Women, 
Int. Fedn. of University Women, Liaison 
Cttee. of Women’s Int. Organizations, 
Int. Fed. of Business and Professional 
Women, Int. Alliance of Women and 





Int. Fed. of Women Lawyers on status 
of Women: E/C.2/575, 580, 581, 582, 
583, 585 and Corr.1; by World Jewish 
Congress, on freedom of imformation: 
E/C.2/576; by Int. Fed of Christian 
Trade Unions and Int. Fed. of Agricul- 
tural Producers (Report of 12th General 
Conference of IFAP, Dubrovnik, May 
11-23, 1961), on Provision of food sur- 
pluses: E/C.2/577, 588; by Int. Chamber 
of Commerce, on economic development 
and other questions: E/C.2/578, 579, 
591; by Chamber of Commerce of U. S., 
on Report of Commission on Permanent 
Sovereignty over Natural Resources: 
E/C.2/584; by Int. Fed. of Women 
Lawyers and Women’s Int. League for 
Peace and Freedom, on Advisory services 
in human rights: E/C.2/586, 589; by 
World Fed. of Trade Unions, on World 
economic trends, etc.: E/C.2/587; by 
Int. Fed. of Women Lawyers, on Nar- 
cotic drugs: E/C.2/590. 


Calendar of conferences for 1962 [22] 


Interim C ittee on Calendar of Conferences 





Aug. I (meeting 43): considered draft 
calendar proposed by Secretary-General, 
E/3517. 

| July 28 (plenary 1176): Council agreed 
to following membership of Interim Com- 
mittee as proposed by President: France, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States. | 


Plenary action 


Aug. 3 (meeting 1180): took up report 
of Secretary-General containing recom- 
mendations of Interim Committee, 
E/3550; approved calendar of confer- 
ences: E/3554. 


Financial implications of actions of 
Council [23] 

Aug. 4 (plenary 1182): took note of 
financial implications, E/3540 and Corr.1, 
Add.1,2, Add.2/Corr.1. 


Arrangements regarding report of Council 
to Assembly [24] 

Aug. 4 (plenary 1182): approved ar- 
rangements, E/L.906. 


Cartographic Conference 


July 12 (plenary 1161): accepted sug- 
gestion of Secretary-General, E/3532, to 
convene UN Cartographic Conference 
for Africa in 1963 instead of 1962 as 
laid down in Council Res. 816(XXXI). 


Adjournment of Session 


Aug. 4 (plenary 1182): heard statement 
by President on work of session, as well 
as statements by Council members; ses- 
sion adjourned. 


Other Council documents 


Report of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent on credentials: E/3544. List of 
representatives: (32nd session) E/INF/ 
79 and Addenda; Large-scale ground 
water development: E/3424 (Sales No.: 
60.11.B.3); Inter-agency agreements be- 
tween agencies and other inter-govern- 
mental organizations: Agreement concern- 
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ing. cooperation between ILo and Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community: E 
3540; Draft agreement between IAEA and 
IMcOo: E/3458; Agreement between WHO 
and League of Arab States: E/3523; Ex- 
change of letters establishing relations 
between wHo and Int. Office of Epizoo- 
tics: E/3524. Resolutions adopted by 
Executive Board of wHo at its 27th ses- 
sion on urbanization and administrative 
and technical training: E/3502; Com- 
modity survey, 1960: E/CN.13/39 (Sales 
No. 61.11.D.1); United Nations Tin Con- 
ference, 1960: Summary of Proceedings: 
E/CONF.32/5 (Sales No. 61.11.D.2); 
Resolutions of 31st Council session, April 
19-28, 1961: E/3499. 


COUNCIL COMMITTEES 


Technical Assistance C ittee 


June 26—August 4, meetings 231-256; 
Agenda: E/TAC/L.235; Chairman: Ab- 
dul Hakim Tabibi (Afganistan). 





Social Committee 


July 5—31, meetings 435-452; Chair- 
man: Yordan Tchobanov (Bulgaria). 


Economic Committee 


July 14—August 2, meetings 294—309; 
Chairman: Eurico Penteado (Brazil). 


Coordination Committee 
July 21—August 1, meetings 211-219; 
Chairman: Masayoshi Kakitsubo (Japan). 


Council Committee on NGO's 


July 7, 12, meetings 186, 187; Chair- 
man: Yacoub Joury (Jordan). 


Interim Committee on Calendar of Conferences 


August 1, meeting 43; Chairman: Jean 
Marcel Bouquin (France). 


Committee on Questions Relating to 
Special Fund and EPTA 

July 28, meeting 1; Chairman: Abdul 
Hakim Tabibi (Afghanistan). 


Ad Hoc Working Group on Item 14 (a) 
July 12—27, meetings 1-10; Chair- 
man: Gilberto Bernadini (Italy). 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
International Law Commission 


Thirteenth Session 

The following should be added to 
information given in UNITED NATIONS 
Review for August 1961, p. 32: Consu- 
lar intercourse and immunities: June 22, 
23, 26; Law of treaties: June 29; Coop- 
eration with other bodies: On June 29, 
decided to reconsider decision of May 
26 not to send observer to Sth session of 
Asian African Legal Consultative Com- 
mittee; decided to ask Chairman to rep- 
resent Commission at that session, or if 
he were unable to attend, to appoint 
another Commission member, or the 
Commission’s Secretary (the Director of 
Codification, Division of UN Office of 
Legal Affairs) to replace him. 

Commission’s session ended July 7. 

Correction: Documents A/4779/Corr. 1 
and A/4780 refer, not to present mem- 
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bers of Commission, but to candidates 
for election to Commission at forthcom- 
ing 16th Assembly session. 


Working Group of Fifteen on Examination of 
Administrative and Budgetary Procedures 
of United Nations 

July 17, 19, 20, 24-28 (closed). 

Documents: Replies of governments in- 
dicating their views on principles to be 
applied in determining a special scale of 
assessments for peace and security and 
on other relevant matters: A/AC.104/1/ 
Add.4. 

|Correction: The Working Group on 
Administrative and Budgetary Procedures, 
listed on page 32 of UNITED NATIONS 
Review for August, is the same body as 
that listed on page 33 under its correct 
title: “Working Group of Fifteen on Ex- 
amination of Administrative and Budget- 
ary Procedures” established by General 
Assembly at its 15th session under reso- 
lution 1620 (XV).] 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The following is provided as additional 
information and corrigenda to dates, 
meetings, decisions and documents of the 
twenty-seventh session of the Council 
[June 1-July 19] reported in the August 
1961 issue of UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. 


Pacific Islands 


Add date: June 23; add meetings 1152, 
1153; Documents: Summary of observa- 
tions of Council members: T/L.1035; 
Resolution on report of UN Visiting Mis- 
sion to Pacific Islands, 1961 (T/1560), 
adopted unanimously by Council on July 
14 (meeting 1173): T/RES/2104 (XX- 
VII); Resolution on petition, submitted 
by Standing Committee (T/L.1028) in its 
246th report, adopted (8-0-1) July 19 
(meeting 1175): T/RES/2133 (XXVII): 
Report of Trusteeship Council to Secur- 
ity Council covering period July 1, 1960- 
July 19, 1961: S/4890. 


Nauru 


Add dates: June 23 and July 17; delete 
July 15; Add meetings 1154, 1161, 1164; 
Documents: Summary of observations of 
Council members: T/L.1034; Report of 
Australia on administration of Nauru for 
period July 1, 1959-June 30, 1960: T/ 
1562. 


Ruanda-Urundi 


Add meeting 1160 [heard opening state- 
ment of Belgium]; Add decisions: July 7 
(meeting 1165): decided without objec- 
tion to circulate full text of petition T/ 
PET.3/L.120 and to circulate it in Rus- 
sian; decided that chapter on Ruanda- 
Urundi in Council’s report to Assembly 
should include outline of conditions (T/ 
L.1013 and Add.1), summary of observa- 
tions of Council members (T/L.1037) 
and observations of UNESCO (T/1572); 
Documents: Resolutions on petitions sub- 
mitted by Standing Committee in its 265th 
report (T/L.1029) adopted by Council 
on July 19 (meeting 1175) as follows: 
1(10-1); I, V-VIII(10-0-1); II, and IV 
as amended (unanimously); IX, as 





amended, X, XI and XIII (11-0-1); Xi 
(11-1); XIV, as amended, XV and XVI 
(12-0-1): T/RES/2114-2129 (XXVIlI); 
Report of Belgium on administration of 
Ruanda-Urundi covered year 1959: T/ 
1552; Other documents concerning Ruan- 
da-Urundi issued since 26th session: UN 
Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in 
East Africa, 1960—Report on Ruanda- 
Urundi (T/1538): T/1551; Communica- 
tion of January 3, 1961, from Secretary- 
General to President of Trusteeship Coun- 
cil calling attention to note by Secretary- 
General (S/4606): T/1553 and Add.l. 


Western Samoa 


July 7 (meeting 1165): Council decid- 
ed that outline of conditions (T/L.1015 
and Add.1) should be included in chapter 
on Territory in Council’s report to As- 
sembly; Documents: Report of New Zea- 
land on administration of Western Samoa 
covered year 1960: T/1579; Resolution 
adopted on July 7 (meeting 1165) by 
Council on Future of Western Samoa: 
Report of United Nations Plebiscite Com- 
missioner for Western Samoa: T/RES/ 
2102 (XXVII). 


Cameroons under United Kingdom administra- 
tion 

Documents: Report of United Kingdom 
on administration of Cameroons for year 
1959: T/1573; Resolutions on petitions 
submitted by Standing Committee in its 
263rd report (T/L.1019) adopted by 
Council on July 13 (meeting 1171) as 
follows: I(11-0-1), If (unanimously) and 
III (12-0-1): T/RES/2130-2132 (XxX- 
VII). 


New Guinea 


July 11 (meeting 1168): Council reject- 
ed two written USSR amendments (T/L. 
1024) to recommendations given in re- 
port of Drafting Committee (T/L.1023): 
the first (inviting Australia to set date 
for granting of independence “without 
delay” to territory in light of Assembly 
Declaration on granting of independence, 
etc.) by vote of 1-6-6 and the second 
(recommending that Australia prepare for 
submission to Council a plan for “im- 
mediate measures to transfer all power” 
to people of territory) by roll-call vote 
of 5-6-2. Documents: Summary of obser- 
vations made by Council members: T/ 
L.1033. 


Tanganyika 

July 12 (meeting 1169): heard state 
ments by and questioned United Kingdom 
representative, special representative John 
Fletcher-Cooke and A.Z.N. Swai, Minister 
of Commerce and Industry in Gover- 
ment of Tanganyika; July 13 (meeting 
1171) heard statement by Julius Nyerere, 
Prime Minister of Tanganyika; decided to 
include in chapter on Tanganyika outline 
of conditions (T/L.1017 and Add.1) and 
text of statement by Prime Minister; de- 
cided also to take note of written peti- 
tions and oral observations of two peti- 
tioners and observations by Council mem- 
bers concerning the matter, and commend 
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it to attention of Administering Authority 
for “urgent action”; Documents: Resolu- 
tions on petitions submitted by Standing 
Committee in its 266th report (T/L.1030) 
adopted by Council on July 19 (meeting 
1175) as follows: I-VI and VIII (12-0-1); 
VII, as amended (11-0-2); T/RES/2106- 
2113 (XXVII); Report of United King- 
dom on administration of Tanganyika for 
year 1960: T/1577. Document issued prior 
to 27th session: UN Visiting Mission to 
Trust Territories in East Africa, 1960— 
Report on Tanganyika (T/1532 and Add. 
1) together with related documents: T/ 
1550. 


Attainment of self-government or independ- 
ence by trust territories (TC Res. 1369 (XVII)) 
and (GA Res. 1413 (XIV)) and application to 
trust territories of Declaration on Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peo- 
ples (GA Res. 1514 (XV)). 


July 7 (meeting 1166): decided that 
chapter bearing above title would include 
conclusions and recommendations of 
Council and observations of Council 
members. 


Offers by member states of study and train- 
ing facilities for inhabitants of Trust Territor- 
ies 

The Council had before it one report 
submitted by Secretary-General (T/1565) 
and on July 7 (meeting 1166) took note 
of that report. 


Arrangements for periodic visiting mission to 
trust territories of Nauru and New Guinea in 
1962 


July 7 (1166): after secret ballot, elect- 
ed following states to nominate members 
of visiting mission: United Kingdom (11 
votes); India (10 votes); United States 
(10 votes) and Bolivia (9 votes); France 
did not participate in voting. Document: 
Resolution on terms of reference of visit- 
ing mission, adopted by Council on July 
14, meeting 1173: T/RES/2105 (XXVII) 
and Corr. 1. 

Revision of questionnaire relating to trust 
territories 

Documents: Resolution adopted July 7 
(meeting 1166): T/RES/2103 (XXVIII); 
Special questionnaires for Nauru and 
Tanganyika approved by Council at its 
26th session: T/1010/Add. 2 and Add. 3. 


Revision of rules of procedure 


July 7 (1166): Council decided that no 
revision was called for and thus disposed 
of this item. [The item had been included 
in agenda in event that decision had been 
taken by Assembly at its 15th session 
regarding composition of Council and 
consequently necessity for changing rules 
of procedure. ] 


of Pp aie), 

Approved on July 13 and 19 (meetings 
1171, 1175) 262nd and 267th reports on 
classification of communications submit- 
ted by Standing Committee on Petitions 
(T/L.1016 and T/L.1031) and at latter 
Meeting, 268th report of Committee giv- 
ing account of its work during 27th ses- 
sion (T/L.1032). 
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|For other action, see above under 
Pacific Islands, Ruanda-Urundi, Came- 
roons under United Kingdom administra- 
tion, and Tanganyika. | 


Review of procedures regarding petitions and 
Appointment of members of Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions. 

July 13 (meeting 1171): adopted (8-0- 
5) United Arab Republic proposal to 
defer question of future of Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions and appointment of 
members of that Committee until Coun- 
cil’s next session; Council agreed that as 
result of vote, Committee on Classifica- 
tion of Petitions was abolished. 





Standing Committee on Petitions 
June 5-July 14 (meetings 551-558) 

Examined 45 petitions included in 
agenda (T/1559/Add. 1), of which nine 
concerned Tanganyika, 24 Ruanda-Urun- 
di, 11 Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration and one the Pacific Is- 
lands, and submitted four reports on 
these territories containing recommenda- 
tions and draft resolutions for Council 
action (T/L.1019, T/L.1028-T/L.1030); 
also approved for Council consideration 
27th-30th reports of Committee on Clas- 
sification of Communications (T/L.1016, 
T/L.1031). Report of Standing Commit- 
tee on work of session: T/L.1032. 


International Meetings 
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United Nations 
Bodies in Continuous Session 


Security Council, Headquarters. 


Military Staff Committee, once every fort- 
night, Headquarters. 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


SEPTEMBER 11-15 International Confer- 
ence on Input-Output Techniques, 
Geneva. 

SEPTEMBER 11 Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions, Headquarters. 

SEPTEMBER 11-OcTOBER 13 United Na- 
tions Sugar Conference, 1961, Geneva. 

SEPTEMBER 19 General Assembly, six- 
teenth regular session, Headquarters. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 


[All meetings at Geneva] 

SEPTEMBER 4-5 Meeting of Rapporteurs 
on Transport of Natural Gas. 

SEPTEMBER 6-7 Group of Rapporteurs 
on the Use of Propane, Butane and 
Residual Refinery Gas. 

SEPTEMBER 4-8 Working Party on 
Mechanization of Agriculture. 

SEPTEMBER 11-15 Working Party on 
Transport of Perishable Foodstuffs. 

SEPTEMBER 11-19 Committee on Devel- 
opment of Trade, and East/West 
Trade Consultations. 

SEPTEMBER 18 Coal Trade Subcommit- 
tee. 
SEPTEMBER 18-20 Coal Committee. 
SEPTEMBER 20-21 Coal Committee, 
meeting of rapporteurs on fly ash. 
SEPTEMBER 22 Coal Committee, utiliza- 
tion working party. 

SEPTEMBER 25-26 Steel Committee. 

SEPTEMBER 25-29 Inland Transport 
Committee, working party on preven- 
tion of road traffic accidents. 

SEPTEMBER 27-28 Steel Committee, ad 
hoc working party on general condi- 
tions of sale for steel products and 
iron, chromium and manganese ores. 





Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 
SEPTEMBER 4-6 Asian Conference on 
Community Development, Bangkok. 
SEPTEMBER 7-23 Seminar on Industrial 
Statistics, Bangkok. 
SEPTEMBER 18-23 Symposium on Dams 
and Reservoirs, Tokyo. 
SEPTEMBER 26-OcTOBER 3 Conference 
Fe Economic Planners, New 
elhi. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


SEPTEMBER 4-13 Fourth Joint Nutrition 
Conference (WHO/FAO) in Africa 
South of the Sahara, Cameroun. 

SEPTEMBER 11-15  Fao/ECE Ad hoc 
Working Party on Production, De- 
mand and Supply of Fibreboard and 
Particle Board, Geneva. 

SEPTEMBER 18-25 Joint wHo-Fao Ex- 
pert Panel on Meat Hygiene, Rome. 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 

SEPTEMBER (Ist half) Panel on Legal 
Implications of Disposal of Radio- 
active Wastes into the Sea, Vienna. 

SEPTEMBER 4-8 Conference on Plasma 
Physics and Controlled Nuclear Fu- 
sion Research, Salzburg, Austria. 

SEPTEMBER (2nd half) Panel on Nu- 
clear Data of Special Interest to Re- 
actor Design, Vienna. 

SEPTEMBER 18 Committee on Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations, Vienna. 
SEPTEMBER 19-22 Board of Governors, 

Vienna. 
SEPTEMBER 26 (2 weeks) General Con- 
ference, Vienna. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 
SEPTEMBER 19-OcToBeER 14 Fourth North 
Atlantic Regional Air Navigation 

Meeting, Paris. 


World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO) 
SEPTEMBER 18-OcTOBER 2 Commission 

for Aerology, third session. 
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General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


SEPTEMBER 11-15 Working Group on 
Budgetary Questions, Geneva. 

SEPTEMBER 11-22 Third Committee on 
the Expansion of International Trade, 
Geneva. 

SEPTEMBER 25-OcTOBER 6 Council of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, Geneva. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


SEPTEMBER 18-23 Tripartite Subcommit- 
tee of the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion on Seafarers’ Welfare, second 
session, Geneva. 

SEPTEMBER 25-OCTOBER 6 Joint Mari- 
time Commission, nineteenth session, 
Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) 


SEPTEMBER 5-7 Fao/ruFRO Committee 
on Bibliography, twelfth session, 
Vienna. 

SEPTEMBER 8-9 Panel on Education in 
Forestry, Vienna. 

SEPTEMBER 10 Working Party on Pop- 
lar Diseases, thirty-second session, 
Vienna. 

SEPTEMBER 11-16 Fourth Meeting on 
Control of Sunn Pest, Damascus. 
SEPTEMBER 13-OcToBER 5 Meeting of 
Executive Committee of European 
Commission for Control of Foot and 

Mouth Disease, Athens. 

SEPTEMBER 18-22 First Plant Protec- 
tion Meeting for the Near East, 
Damascus. 

SEPTEMBER 18-30 Research Vessel Fo- 
rum, Tokyo. 

SEPTEMBER 19-27 International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

SEPTEMBER 23-30 Meeting on Mediter- 
ranean Spearhead Zonea, Badajoz, 
Spain. 

SEPTEMBER 28-OcToBER 4 Ad hoc 
meeting of FAO Expert Panel on Ani- 
mal Nutrition, Washington, D. C. 

SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER Fao Eastern Afri- 
can Desert Locust Control Sub-com- 
mittee, third session, Addis Ababa. 

SEPTEMBER Fao Arabian Peninsular 
Desert Locust Control Subcommittee, 
twenty-first session, Cairo. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


SEPTEMBER 4-7 Meeting on Problems of 
Laboratory Animal Diseases, Prague. 

SEPTEMBER 4-7 Council of Internation- 
al Federation of Library Associations, 
annual meeting, Edinburgh. 

SEPTEMBER 4-9 Meeting of South Pa- 
cific Commission’s Urbanization Ad- 
visory Committee, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

SEPTEMBER 13-22 Meeting of Intergov- 
ernmental Oceanographic Commis- 
sion, Paris. 

SEPTEMBER 6-11 Eighth International 
Congress of Musicology, New York 
City. 

SEPTEMBER 7-12 Twentieth International 
Congress of History of Art, New 
York City. 

SEPTEMBER 7-15 International Federa- 
tion for Documentation, annual meet- 
ing, London. 


SEPTEMBER 8-9 International Commit- 


tee on Laboratory Animals, sixth ses- 
sion, Prague. 
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SEPTEMBER 11 Executive Committee of 
International Social Science Council, 
fourteenth session, Paris. 

SEPTEMBER 12-16 Round-table on So- 
cial Premises of Economic Develop- 
ment and Planning meeting, Paris. 

SEPTEMBER 15-28 International Com- 
mittee for the Standardization of 
Educational Statistics, regional sem- 
inar for Asia and Oceania, Tokyo. 

SEPTEMBER 16 International Social Sci- 
ence Council, fifth general assembly, 
Paris. ; 

SEPTEMBER 18 Executive Committee of 
the International Social Science Coun- 
cil, fourteenth session, Paris. 

SEPTEMBER 19-20 International Social 
Science Council, round-table on in- 
stitutional means of collaboration be- 
tween social science on national and 
regional levels, Paris. 

SEPTEMBER 21-23 International Organ- 
izations in Field of Arts and Letters, 
liaison committee, Athens. 

SEPTEMBER 25-29 International Advis- 
ory Committee on Bibliography, Doc- 
umentation and Terminology, first 
session, Paris. 

SEPTEMBER 25-30 Intergovernmental 
Copyright Committee, sixth session, 
Madrid. 








SEPTEMBER 25-30 Committee of Experts 
on Formulation of Recommendations 
for Tokyo Centre for Research on 
Civilizations of East Asia, Tokyo. 

SEPTEMBER 26-30 Fifth International 
Congress of Political Science, Paris. 

SEPTEMBER 30 Advisory Committee on 
Arid Zone Research, seventeenth ses- 
sion, Rome. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


SEPTEMBER 8-OCTOBER 7 _ Travelling 
Seminar on Venereal Disease, USSR, 

SEPTEMBER 12-15 Euro: eleventh ses- 
sion of the regional committee, Lux- 
embourg. 

SEPTEMBER 18-23 Expert Committee on 
Chemotherapy of Cancer, Geneva. 
SEPTEMBER 19-25 Searo: fourteenth 
session of the regional committee, 

Ootacamund, India. 

SEPTEMBER 21-29 Euro: European con- 
ference on the training of the doctor 
for his work in the community, Edin- 
burgh. 

SEPTEMBER 25-OCTOBER 3 Expert Com- 
mittee on Biological Standardization, 
Geneva. 

SEPTEMBER 25-OCTOBER 4 AFRO: elev- 
enth session of the regional commit- 
tee, Brazzaville, Congo (Brazzaville). 





Congo Parliament 


(Continued from page 7) 


been “carried off by force” by oNUC. 
The message threatened that “if your 
representatives do not give up their 
manoeuvres and machinations in favor 
of a peaceful solution, ONUC can start 
preparing now, with its up-to-date 
weapons, to come up against the Con- 
golese people, since you will have to 
fight, not the Congolese troops, but 
the whole people, whom I have a duty 
to inform of the situation.” 

“TI shall not conceal from you the 
astonishment these two letters have 
caused,” wrote Sture Linner, officer 
in charge of United Nations opera- 
tions in the Congo, when he was in- 
structed by Mr. Hammarskjold to re- 
ply. Dr. Linner drew attention to the 
factual reports that had been sent to 
Mr. Gizenga on several occasions by 
his own representatives in Parliament; 
specifically to the message dated July 
20, 1961, from Joseph Kasonga, Pres- 
ident of the House of Representatives, 
in which it was stated that “safety, 
whether at Leopoldville or at Stanley- 
ville, is absolutely ensured; there is 
not the slightest anxiety.” 

As for the visits of Mr. Kasavubu 
to Lovanium, Dr. Linner pointed out 
that they were made at the express 
request and the unanimous consent of 
all the deputies and senators sitting in 
Parliament—which was also true of 
the visits of senior representatives of 
the United Nations. 





“As to the meeting alleged to have 
been held between Mr. Tshombe and 
Mr. Kasavubu with the approval of 
the United Nations, I believe you 
have been misinformed, since this 
meeting never took place,” wrote Dr. 
Linner in reply to another complaint. 

Regarding the “abduction” charge, 
he observed: “The transportation pro- 
vided to Charles Badjoko by the 
United Nations falls within the scope 
of the obligations which you asked the 
United Nations to assume, and it was 
furnished only upon receipt by the 
United Nations of an official request 
from the President of the House of 
Representatives and a personal re- 
quest from Mr. Badjoko.” 


Also, the President of the Security 
Council received a letter dated July 
31 from the acting permanent repre- 
sentative of the USSR. This also com- 
plained that the United Nations had 
not implemented its security agreement 
for the holding of the parliamentary 
session in Lovanium. Specifically the 
letter complained that provisions of 
the agreement for the disarming of 
military and police forces in Leopold- 
ville and the adjacent regions had not 
been put into effect; that United Na- 
tions civilian personnel had not been 
subject to any restrictions when enter- 
ing and leaving Lovanium; and that 
“it is well known, also, that Mr. Kasa- 
vubu, again in violation of the pro- 
visions of the agreement, regularly 
visits Lovanium without let or hin- 
drance.” 


5] 
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ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana, S.A., Alsina, 500, 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne University Press, 369 Lonsdale Street, 
Melbourne, C, I. 

AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

8. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse, S.A., 
14-22, rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico, 98-B, Caixa Postal 
3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

BURMA 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon, 
CAMBODIA 

Entreprise Khmére de Librairie, Imprimerie & 
Papeterie Sarl, Pnom-Penh. 


CANADA 
The Queen's Printer, Ottawa, Ontario. 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, Assoc. Newspapers of 
Ceylon, P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 


CHILE 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 


CHINA 

The World Book Co., Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, 
Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 


COLOMBIA 
Libreria Buchholz, Ave. Jiménez de Quesada 
8-40, Bogota. 


COSTA RICA 
Imprenta y Libreria Trejos, Apartado 1313, 
San José. 


CUBA 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 
Praha 1. 


DENMARK 
Ejnar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K, 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


ECUADOR 
Libreria Cientifica, Casilla 362, Guayaquil. 


EL SALVADOR 
Manuel Navas y Cia, la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 


ETHIOPIA 
International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 
Addis Ababa. 


FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris Ve. 


GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Schwanthaler Str. 59, Frank- 
furt/Main. 

Elwert und Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 








Alexander Horn, Spiegelg 9, Wiesbad 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 
GHANA 


University Bookshop, University College of 
Ghana, Legon, Accra. 

GREECE 

Kauffmann Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 
Athénes. 

GUATEMALA 

Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Guatemala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince, 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar H.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
New Delhi and Hyderabad. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 


INDONESIA 

Pembangunan, Ltd., Gunung Sahari 84, 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

Guity, 482 Ferdowsi Avenue, Teheran. 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores, 35 Allenby Rd. and 48 





Nachlat Benjamin St., Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria C issi: ia S , Vie Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze and Via D. A. Azuni 15/A, 
Roma. 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tosi-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous & Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, Box 66, 
Amman. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-KA, 
Changno, Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 92-94 rue 
Bliss, Beirut. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Trausch-Schummer, place du Théétre, 
Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

MOROCCO 

Centre de diffusion documentaire des B.E.P.I., 
8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, Rabat. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.0, 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt 7A, 
Oslo. 









PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 


PANAMA 
José Menéndez, Agencia Inter I de Pupli- 
caciones, Apartado 2052, Av. 8A, sur 21-58, 
Panama. 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, Calle 
Pte. Franco No. 39-43, Asuncién. 


PERU 
Libreria Internacional del Peré, S.A., Casilla 
1417, Lima. 





PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book Store, 769 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 


PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues y Cia, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 


SINGAPORE 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Collyer Quay. 


SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello 37, Madrid. 


SWEDEN 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Payot, S.A., Lausanne and Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1, 


THAILAND 
Pramvan Mit, Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo- 
glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Church 
Street, Box 724, Pretoria, 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh- 
chad, Moskva. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh. Adly 
Pasha, Cairo. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M, Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
S.E.1. (and HMSO branches in Belfast, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Man- 
chester). 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Sales Section, Publishing Service, United Na- 
tions, New York. 


URUGUAY 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia 
Plaza Cagancha 1342, 1° Piso, Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria del: Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipan, Caracas. 


VIET-NAM 


Librairie-Papeterie XuGn Thu, 185, rue Tu-Do 
B.P. 283, Saigon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Cankarjeva Zalazba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Pred e, J lovensk Knjiga 





Terazije 27/11, Beograd, 
Prosvjeta, 5, Trg Bratstva i Jedinstvo, Zagreb. 
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Section, United Nations, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Peru, world’s largest fishmeal producer—aided by FAO and the” 
United Nations Special Fund—has taken steps to ensure modern 
scientific expansion, without overexploitation, of its phenomenally ~ 
growing fishing industry. As part of a comprehensive program, ¢ : 
Peru Develop Marine Resources Research Institute studies marine species in the 
rich Peruvian waters and seeks to improve harvest techniques. Gather. — 
; ing plankton (1) for analysis aboard a research ship (2). Counting © 
Riches of the Sea anchoveta eggs at a shore laboratory (4). Some of the moral 
tional experts engaged in the initial work of the institute (3). 
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